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BOSTON MUSEUM AND GALLERY OF FINE ARTS. 
This establishment, undoubtedly one of the most magnificent institu- | der, with six massive columns, and is one of the most imposing buildings 
tions of the kind in this country, is situated o1 Tremont street, in a new | in the city. Inthe location, the proprietors were exceedingly fortunate in 
building erected for the purpose, a few doors from the Tremont Theatre, | rega dtoan abundance of light, that great essential for a museum of curiosi- 


and nearly opposite the Tremont House. The main part of the buildi»g | ties, extending as it does from Broomfield street on one side, to Montgo- 
is of brick, with a front of New England grazite, of pure Corinthias or- | mery Place on the other. The following cut gives a tolerable idea of the 


EXTERIOR OF THE BUILDING. 





Entering the centre door, the basement being oceapied by stores, and | finest piece of statuary in this country; and in a massive glass case, a 
ascending a broad and easy flight of stairs, the visitor enters the Jower | specimen of Yankee ingenuity and industry, an accurate model of ithe 
and principal Hatt op Casinets, which is admirably calculated fur the } Somers, with the officers and men, carved and painted like life, standing 
purpose, being a spacious Doric Saloon, which may be called the Museum | on the deck at the moment of the execution. At the upper end ‘of the 
Proper. Around this hall is a commodious gallery, supported by a col- | hall hangs SuLty’s splendid original painting of ‘‘ Washington crossing 
lonsde of square pillars and bearing another collonade of round pillars | the Delaware,” which is of immense size, and considered as the’ artists 
which reach to the ceiling. Arranged through the centre, stand avariety | best effort, a8 well as the finest s;ecimen ever painted in America, At 
of massive articles of curiosity and art, among which are an admirably | the sides of the hal!, between the pillars, are a series of alcoves, in 
preserved specimen cf the great Egyptian Giraffe, a recumbent statue of | which are spacious glass cabinets, containing rich and beautiful speci- 
Venus at the sea shore, a Medician Venus by'Cawova, allowed to be the | mens of the beast, bird, fish and reptile tribes; Indian implements,’ rel- 
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the upper corners, an easy winding staircase leads to the gallery, which 
is broad and commodious, sffording room for seats or 8 promenade for 
the company, the front of which is adorned with a large number of 
portraits of distinguished men of the prnvent and former times, 


HALL OF CABINETS. 


merable other articles of equsl interest, arranged and labelled in the 


os, &c., utensils excavated from Herculaneum and Pompeii, and innu- | 
Most convenient manner for exhibition. At the lower extremity, over 


the main entrance, is a s»acious and elevated orchestra, ard at each of 


framed in_a”rich and uniform style, with a neat and lettered name be- From the vestibule vf the gallery, two broad and well lighted stair- 
neath each cases lead to the 


PICTURE GALLERY, 


which is entered by three wide doo:-ways, furnishing the most realy 
means.of ingress and egress for large crowds of peo 


he gallery, which is arranged expressly for a concert room and picture 
« Te floor of | gallery combined, descends towards the stage at the lower end, for the 
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convenience of distant spectators, and is covered with settees handsomely 
cushioned and capable of seating upwards of 1000 people. The stage, 
with its proscenium and georgeous curtain of satin damask, is visible 
from every seat in the room ; the walls are adorned with rich and costly 
paintings, and the ceiling, as is that of the wall below, is divided into 
compartments and lighted from windows through the roef. In this room, 
concerts or other light entertainments, are given every evening, free of 
extra charge to visitors. 

Although but in its infancy, the collection of specimens of natural his- 
tory, antiquities, curiosities, paintings, engravings, drawings, &c. belong- 
ing to the institution, is already rich and extensive. Among the paint- 
ings alone, are gems by Ruysdael, Vandyke, Caracci, Teniers, Brughel, 
Poussin, Salvatar Roso, Ostade, Sir Godfrey Kneller, Sir Peter Lely, 
West, Morland, Copley, Stuart, Peale, etc. The collection of engra- 
vings and water color drawings, which is perhaps unequalled, embraces 
rare pieces by Raphael Morghen, Bartolozzi, Sharp, Martin, Rob- 
inson, and other celebrated engravers, besides a set of the magnifi- 
cent battle pieces of Le Brun, in admirable preservation, which are be- 
lieved to be the only copies in the country. But we have no room to 
particularize further where all is so rich, and must bring this article to a 
close. Not the least charm about the establishment is the judicious 
taste of arrangement and parlor-like neatness every where exhibited, to 
which are added a facility of inspection and study. and a quietness and 
decorum, even on the most crowded occasions, seldom encountered in 


places of public resort. 
ee 


Original. 
SARAH GRANGER. 
“ NOVELETTE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


BY MRS. ANN S&S. STEPHENS. 


CHAPTER I. 


1 am not sad nor sorrowful, 
But memories will come ; 
So leave me to my solitude, 

And let me think of home. 


Our village lay in the heart of a luxuriant valley, hedged in and al- 
most overshadowed by a range of grassy and broken hills, piled up 
against the eastern and western horizon. These boundaries, cut up as 
they were into rocks, ravines and forest trees, seemed but a counterpart 
each of the other, as if one beautiful mountain had been cleft in 
twain, and forced back just farenoughapart to leave space for the 
village, which lay cool and sequestered in its bosom. At one end of the 
valley a river came gliding drowsily round the shoulder of the eastern 
hill and ran up to the village ; there it took a graceful curve, embracing 
@ maple grove, some three hundred acres of wheat land, three apple 
orchards, and half a dozen luxuriant Meadows, all of which lay a mass 
of thrifty herbage in the bend of that beautiful stream, where it swept 
gently round, retraced its course by the base of the western hill, 
and glided off through the mouth of the valley, having visited our 
village, as it were, in a fit of caprice, and only to refresh and beautify a 
spot so quiet and lovely. 

At the opening of the valley, just where the stream began its course 
around the hill, the stage road crossed it by a wooden bridge. Nothing 
could be more delightful than a view from this arched bridge. The river 
rolled silently on, half in shadow, and sparkling like wavelets of silver 
where the sunshine fell upon its waters. Hedges of wild honeysuckle, 
sweet briar, boxwood and blackberry bushes, now and then broken by a 
clump of drooping elms or a line of slender poplars, fringed its banks.— 
Close by the end of the bridge a family of magnificent willows bent over 
the bank, where the waters caught their flexile branches and rippled 
playfully among their delicate leaves. Just below, the stream widened 
and fell in a beautiful sheet over a neighboring mill-dam, and went 
sparkling onward toward three superb old elms that stood on the berders 
of the village. Away, up the valley, far as the eye could reach, lay 
rich meadows, fields waving with yellow grain and orchards fragrant 
with blossoms or ruddy with mellow fruit. On either hand rose the ma- 
jestic hills, swelling out into verdant pasture, rocks jutting rudely 
out, forest trees towering grandly upwards; beyond, the soft blue sky, 
and at twilight a golden sunset, burning among the leaves and the un- 
even knolls. Here, on an outer bend of the stream, stood the village 
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nestled in the bosom of that shadowy valley, with its houses half hidden 
by a multitude of orchards and ornamental trees, and a taper steeple 
pointing like a good spirit up to the cool blue sky, and catching the last 
sunbeams on its glittering vane. Here and there, where the hills swell- 
ed boldly out, red and white farm-houses were scattered far up the valley, 
and ona gentle eminence just beyond the church, a congregation of 
marble slabs gleamed mournfully among the long grass which grew rank 
and green in the shadows flung by a grove of gloomy yew trees and 
weeping willows. 

From the bridge you could just gain a view of old mother Granger's 
cottage. It stood on the outskirts of the village in a meadow, which 
sloped down to the river, and almost within the shadow of those magni- 
ficent elm trees. It was a beautiful old dwelling, as white as snow, and 
bedded in roses and clambering honeysuckle vines. Behind it, was a 
yard full of peach trees, superbly beautiful when in fruit or blossom, and 
in front lay that lovely meadow, rolling in emerald waves down to the 
highway which divided it from my own dear home. 

My little friend, Sarah Granger, \:ved with her grandmother in this 
nest of a cottage. The good old lady always gave us our own way in 
every thing. The meadow was crimson all under the rich grass with 
strawberries in August, and wild pinks all the summer, and was a 
pleasant play ground. The elms threw their shadows delightfully on the 
river's brink, and the stream, just where it came by the back windows, 
sparkled and murmured joyously, as if to entice us to play truant. It 
was @ very coquette, that beautiful stream, sometimes stealing slowly 
and steadily along, reflecting back the hedge rows on its banks, and rip- 
pling among the long grasses that diooped greenly down to meet 
it, or frolicking onward, flashing and eddying in the warm sunlight, and 
making sweet music among the loose stones. 

What two school girls ever thought of sitting in the house and studying 
all sorts of hard lessons, when persuaded into the open air by such sweet 
temptations? Amiable young ladies may be found whe love their books 
better than racing over the grass, or playing with their shadows on a 
bright stream; but I am very much afraid that Sarah Granger and my- 
self were not of the number. We almost lived in the little peach orchard 
when its boughs were bent with their loads of fragrant and golden fruit, 
loitered away whole days on the sloping banks of the river, built our 
play-house under the old elms, carried our dolls and china there, and 
should have been happy and gleeful as the birds chirping in the great 
branches over head, but for thoughts of school hours, over and over seams, 
samplers, grammar lessons, and huge atlasses, which would intrude them- 
selves upon our minds now and then, with a force that somewhat damp- 
ened our enjoyment. 

During two or three weeks each year, we enjoyed our outdoor haunts 
with peculiar zest, not that they were more beautiful or that our tasks were 
less, but from a consciousness of unlimited freedom, a roguish determi- 
nation not to wear our bonnets, to wade in the river, gather roses by the 
armful if we liked, even from grandmother Granger’s choice bushes, and 
knock the green peaches off the trees all day long, without asking con- 
sent or giving reasons, if the whim for that sort of mischief happened to 
seize us. These happy weeks always happened sometime in the sum- 
mer, when mother Granger and my parents went to the seashore for salt 
water bathing. Atsuch times Mrs. Granger shut up her house, and Sarah 
was sent to sleep with me, that we might be kept safe under the guardi- 
anship of Betsy Johnson, a good-natured servant, who invariably 
gave us our own way after a faint struggle, and who always returned us 
to our parents sunburnt and freckled, beyond redemption, with a load of 
misdemeanors and mischievous pranks to atone for, that would have bowed 
lesa courageous young ladies to the earth. 

On the day before the expected return of our parents from one of their 
summer excursions, we heroically informed Madam Betsey that school 
was not comprised in our arrangements for the day; and, glorying in our 
rebellion, took our departure for the elms. Six successive days had we 
been devising amusements, till our manifold resources were completely 
exhausted. Tired of our dolls, of our moss-beds on which we had played 
sickness the day vefore, of ranging out china, and even of seeking for 
birds’ nests, we looked about, puzzled and striving to invent some origi- 
nal pastime. Just below us, the bank shelved off into a space of white 
sand, that sloped gently to the river’s brink. We were beginning to get 
serious, when Sarah cast her eyes on the glittering surface, and clapped 
her tiny bands, shouting— 
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“I've got it! I’ve got it! we'll finish the well chat we began yester- 


Jay, in the sand there.” 

“ But we can’t reach to the bottom now,” I reasoned. 

“That's nothing,” cried the joyous creature; ‘ I’'\l jump down and 
pass up the sand to you, in my bonnet.”’ 

Away she bounded, her pink sun-bonnet hanging by the strings and 
flying out behind. 

In a few minutes we were hard at work, scooping out the sand 
with a couple of white-wood chips, gathered from a new fallen tree far- 
ther down the river, Sarah all the time chatting and laughing like a morn- 
ing lark just rising from its nest inthe meadows. Suddenly she left her 
task, seated herself on the bank, and placing her elbows on her knees, 
and her chin in the palms of her hands, looked cunningly into my face, 
and said, “‘ Sophy, I have a thought.” 

“Have you?” I answered, throwing down a handful of sand, and 
standing before her in eager expectation; for when Sarah proclaimed a 
thought thus deliberately, it was sure to be luminous, brilliant, original, 
teeming with fun and most exquisite mischief. I knew this must be 
transcendent; for a whole swarm of roguish dimples clustered, like 
drops of sunshine, about her rosy mouth, and her bright face was radi- 
ant with suppressed laughter. 

“ You know,” she said, shaking her light curls, amung which the sun- 
beams were playing like dissulved gold, “you know when Benjamin 
killed my beautiful little yellow and black kitten, only because the poor 
dear bit his hands and clawed his ugly face till it bled?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘1 remember, we promised to pay him for it.” 

“ And we will,” said Sarah, nodding her head and smiling archly. 


“ But how can we?” J questioned, ‘he is auch a great boy and was | 
not at all frightened when we put the dead kitten, all stiff and frozen, into | 


his bed: think of that Sarah—how can we pay him?” 

“ We can, if you'll only help me in earnest !” repeated my little friend. 

“Tm afraid not,”” was my desponding answer; “every thing seems 
to feil now—I had a thought once—” 

“Had you; what came of it?” said the mischevous thing, and her 
sweet face brightened with a roguish smile again. 

‘You see that hollow choked up with Canada thistles across the river 
there,” I said, laughing, but a little impatient that Sarah should inter- 
rupt so important a subject with her untameable mischief. 

Sarah turned her eyes to the jungle of thorny foliage, where a hundred 
crowns of soft feathery purple were unfolding to the sun, and nodded her 
head once more. 


“« Well, when the great flowers first began to open and the leaves were | 


ail covered with pretty, sharp thorns, I thought how nice they would be, 
laid all fresh and green on the under sheet of Ben’s bed, sume night 
when we could hide away the kitchen lamps and send him up stairs in 
the dark.” 

“Capital!” exclaimed Sarah. 

“No, no, I gave itup; Ben has grown terribly shy since he found the 
poor frozen kitten under his pillow ; besides, if he did jump right into the 
thorns, we could not be there to see the fun. It was a bad plan, so I 
gave it up.” 

‘‘ But I'll tell you what,’’ exclaimed Sarah, “(if Betsy Johnson tells of 
us, because we have played truant and torn our frocks, the thistles will 
do for her. Let her bring us out, and the very first Sunday night Ben 


goes to set up with her, we'll sprinkle thistle leaves all up the back | 
stairs, floors and hall. Betsey always goes up in the dark, and takes her | 
shoes off that your father and mother need not hear how late Ben stays | 


when he comes a courting.” 

“That will do, that will do,” I exclaimed. ¥ “ Let Betsey take care 
what she says about us; won't she scream and dance up and down inthe 
dark !" 

‘The cruel creature !”’ my friend chimed in; “I wonder the ghost of 
that poor kitten does not follow Ben about everywhere; but he shall be 
paid off.” And once more a roguish sunshine broke through her eyes. 

“ But how, how can we do it?” I said, eager to learn her project. 

§.t down here and I will teli you,” replied my friend, moving along 
and patting the grass with her hand. 

I took a seat as she requested, and bent my head in deep atten- 
tion. She had scarcely entered upon Ker explanation, when the whole 
splendor of her design broke upon me. We leaped up, clapped our 
hands in triumph, till our glad laughter frightened the birds sporting in 


’ 


| the branches above us. We revelled to our hearts’ content in the cer- 
| tainty of revenging, in a most original manner, the death of Sarah’s hye- 
na in the shape of a kitten, and when sufficiently composed, we set to 
| work in good earnest to accomplish our purpose. 


The genius of mischief must have aided us; for just as we most want- 
ed him, Ben, who was no other than Mrs. Granger's boy-of-all-works, 
and a good hearted sort of a fellow, was seen crossing the river, moun- 
| ted on a huge pair of stilts which he managed with astonishing dexterity. 
| 


‘‘Now! now!” whispered Sarah, springing up and running to the edge 
| of the greensward, as if she were attracted by something creeping in the 
grass. Then she snatched up her bonnet, waved it high above her head, 
and called out— 
“ Ben! Ben! do come and tell me what this is in the grasa!” 
| Ben threw his stilts on the bank, and came towards us, his long arms 
swinging lazily at each step, his head bent forward, and his mouth in a 
broad laugh, from sympathy with our unsuppressed glee. 

‘‘Where, where, what is it?” he said, stumbling forward, stretching 
out his neck and looking on the grass to which Sarah’s little white finger 
was pointing. 

Sarah bent her head, and her voice was rich with struggling laughter 
as she moved her finger a little, and with a soft coaxing manner wiled him 
on. 

‘There it goes, come a step nearer.’ 

Ben put Lis heavy feet forward, and, crash! down he went into the pit 
| we had dug for him and concealed so nicely, with a net work of dry sticks, 
| wild cabbage leaves woven over the surface, and a layer of sand smooth- 
ed treacherously over the whole. 

We sprang to our feet, shouting, dancing and flinging up our bonnets, 
like crazy creatures. It was too ridiculous! Poor Ben, up to his arm- 
| pits in the earth, his great eyes staring with astonishment, and his su- 
perlatively ugly face moving to and fro, first towards me and then to 
Sarah, as we danced around him, or bent down with clasped hands, half 
suffocated with merriment, the better to enjoy his hideous grimaces. 
In vain did our ungainly victim attempt to throw up his long arms and 
pelt us with sand; our work had been done thorough!v; the hole was 
| too deep; his arms were powerless, and the sand he intended for us, fell 
in a shower over the mass of red hair which covered his huge bead, so 
felicitously planted in the sand, and to which there was no other visible 
appendage, save those lank arms playing about in the air to very little 
purpose or profit. Poor Ben; every effort to extricate himself only sunk 
him deeper in trouble and increased our mirth to a perfect convulsion of 
shouts and laughter. Still he struggled on, writhing and disturbing that 
| exquisitely ugly face, till it became absolutely too ridiculous. We conld 
withstand it no longer, but fell te the ground, clapping our hands, with 
the tears streaming down our cheeks, and sending forth peal after peal, 
shout after shout, at every new grimace or trial of our victim. The 
very birds that lived in the old elms, began fluttering in the leaves and 
flew across the river terrified by the noise; and a fish hawk, which was 
| sailing over head, with his talons extended for some unfortunate perch, 
| wheeled in the air, darted upward, and away towards the hills, frightened 
| from his prey, and probably very much astonished at our new system of 
| gardening. 

By this time, we had completely laughed ourself out of breath, and 
| lay upon the grass, tears streaming from our eyes, but perfectly ex- 
| 








hausted by our own turbulent mirth. Poor Ben became completely 
humbled, and Legged piteously to be extricated from his untimely burial. 
| That rueful face—it almost set us into convulsions again, but the unfor- 
tunate fellow persuaded and threatened us almost with tears in his eyes; 
and at last, we got up and exerted all the streneth we possessed in at- 
tempting to exhume him, but the work of his incarceration was too tho- 
roughly performed; at every struggle the sand gave way beneath his feet, 
and his resurrection was a thing which we had no power to accomplish, 
quite unable as he was, to give us the least assistanee; so, after alter- 
| nately pulling and laughing for some ten minutes, we found it absolutely 
| necessary to go in search of Betsy Johnson, and entreat her to rescue her 
| lover from his untimely fall, but we deemed it prudent to extort a pro- 
| mise that no complaint should be uttered against us when our parents 


| came back. 

“Now, Ben,”’ said Sarah, sitting down on the bank and stooping over, 
| with an elbow planted on her lap, her cheek resting on one palm and her 
| laughiug eyes bent to the comical looking head at her feet, “if we go 

up and get Betsey, will you promise not to tell of us?” 
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“Yes, Sarah, yes,” said Ben, rolling up his eyes till they met the mis- | of their natural foliage. The ripe hazelnuts rattled from their husks into 


chievous gaze of my little friend, and set her to laughing again. 

“Well,” said Sarah, “very well; but will you ask Betsey not to com- 
plain of us, not to say anything about playing truant, breaking grandma's 
honeysuckle vines—and—and—”’ 


“ Betsey won’t mind me; how do I know about what Betsey will say, , 


I, I—’ 

Ben’s face grew red as his hair, and he began to look particularly 
foolish about the eyes. 

“ Well, then,” replied Sarah, turning to me and gathering up her 


sunbonnet, “it’s time to go home, some one may cross the field in a | 


week or two; I dare say Betsey Johnson would not come if we asked 
her.” 

“Oh, yes she would; do ask her Sarah.” 

Sarah shook her head, and Ben appealed to me. 

“ Sophy, dear Sophy, you will go, that’s a good little girl !”’ 

“ But will you make Betsey keep quiet ?” said Sarah, putting me back 
with one hand. 

“VU—D'll try,” answered poor Ben. 

“ Well, you must do it this very evening, no matter if it isn’t Sunday 
night,” persisted the little negotiator, laughing slily as Ben’s face colored 
up again. ‘ But remember, she must keep all to herself; the torn frocks, 
the brokea sweetmeat jar, and everything. 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed Ben, beginning to disturb his face again; “ all, 
everything !”’ 

This important point being settled, we went in search of Betsey, and 
soon brought her down to the river, panting, angry, and yet half enjoy- 
ing our trick against her crest-fallen suitor. She burst into a fit of 
laughter when we came in sight of his forlorn condition, and then began 
scolding us with praiseworthy energy. She was a fine stout girl, and set 
to work in good earnest, lecturing us warmly at every pull. In a few 
minutes Ben was drawn from the hole, looking exceedingly indignant and 
desperately sullen. He gave his head a shake, which sent a shewer of 
sand all over us,and strode away, swinging his arms with greater energy 
than ever. 

Sarah ran after him, and seizing one of his great hands, looked coax- 
ingly in his face. 

“Dear Ben don’t be angry, it was all fun you know.” , 

Ben attempted to shake her off, but she entangled her little white 
hands around his rough fingers, and persisted in being friends. 

“Tt was all fair; you remember the kitten, Ben. It was only pay for 
that!” 

Ben looked into that beautiful face, and a smile began to spread around 
his ugly mouth in spite of himself. Sarah took advantage of it, and 
nestled her little hand into his hard palm ; his fingers closed over it. 
Sarah's face heightened ; she gave an inviting look over her shoulder, 
and beckoned me totake his other hand. The next minute he was lead- 
ing us towards the house, good naturedly calling us all sorts of pet 
names, but threatening future vengeance, in a tone, however, which gave 
ws but slight uneasiness. With all our faults, we knew very well that the 


poor fellow loved nothing on earth half so well as ourselves, except, it | 


was just possible, the healthy and warm-hearted Betsey Johason, who 
walked smilingly behind us. 

Ben kept his promise, and no one informed against us when our pa- 
rents returned. He threatened us sometimes, at which we laughed con- 
fidently, and all things passed off well, till the next bathing season ; when 
we were left at home with Betsey, while our parents went to the sea 
shore again. 

Sarah and myself had spent the first day of their absence very harm- 
lessly under the elms, and were about to return home at sunset, when 
Ben came up the river in a beautiful canoe which he had himself con- 
structed fiom the trunk of a huge tree. After displaying it awbile—its 
painted sides and its delicate prow-—cutting the waters with graceful and 
curling sweeps, he asked us to get in and take a run up the stream. Un- 
suspiciously we took our seats in the bottom of the canse. Ben, with a 
broad smile, dipped the ends of his stilts, which served as paddles, into 
the bright waters, and it sped along with the grace and swiftness of a 
water-fowl. 

The sunset was glorious, gilding with a beautiful brightness the waters 
about us, withdrawing its beams slowly from the meadows, and casting 


a veil of soft purple over the magnificent oaks, covered with the wealth | 





the rippling waters as we glided up the stream, and the heavy grape- 
vines bent the tree-tups with the weight of their purple clusters. Even 
when I was a child, the beauty of such an hour would soothe the most 
turbulent mirthfulness of my nature into a feeling of pleasant sadness— 
an abstract sentiment of gratitude to the Giver of earth’s loveliness, 
something deepening into thoughtful melancholy, or brightening with 
sweet imaginings. These feelings stole over me as our canoe cut its 
way gently up the stream. Sarah was never thus; nature tu her was 
full of music—glad, mirthful melody, like the happiness revelling in her 
own pure heart. All the way she was bending her beautiful head ever 
the side of the canve, holding her hand in the water, and smiling as the 
waves rippled through her tiny fingers—now and then parting her red 
lips, and sending forth a burst of wild melody, like the gushing notes of 
a hundred singing- birds. 

Before our return down the stream, the moon had risen, and her beams 
lay upon the water, like multiplied links of quivering silver; the bright 
stars were mirrored about us, and dark shadows lay among the bushes 
on either side. Even Sarah was silent, and sat with her curls thrown 
back, and her large blue eyes raised to the illuminated expanse above us. 
Ben sat at the end of his canoe with his stilts dragging in the water, his 
eyes half closed and fixed with a sinister expression on the unsuspicious 
Sarah. When we came opposite the elms she raised her finger, and 
pointing to the bank, asked Ben if he remembered the last summer. A 
chuckling laugh was his reply, as he placed his stilts upright in the water, 
spurned the canoe with his feot, and sprang upon them, shouting as he 
stalked on shore, “ yes, and I guess you'll remember this one too.” 

The canoe rocked like a cradle, and a quantity of water dashed over 
us, but it did not sink as it was evidently his intention that it should; 
and the water being shallow, no danger, except a thorough wetting, would 
have attended us. But as the canoe floated, the case was entirely differ- 
ent. A few yards below, the river became narrow and deeper, gliding 
heavily along toward a hollow, where its sluggish waters gathered in a 
dark eddying pool, fearfully deep and overshadowed by tall trees. Sur- 
prise at the sudden departure of our boatman had prevented my noticing 
that the canoe was gliding almost imperceptibly downward, and that in 
a few minutes we should be in deep water. Sarah sat in the bottom, 
shaking the water from her head and laughing immoderately. I told 
her of our danger, and entreated her to get out and wade on shore.— 
She refused, laughiug louder and calling me a coward. Onward went the 
canoe, the water deepening each moment in its path. Almost mad with 


| apprehension I leaped out aud tried to pull Sarah after me. She grew 


angry and shook off my hold. The canoe glided from me and floated 
slowly onward. I reached the shore, without difficulty, and with an 
anxious heart looked down the stream. Sarah was standing up and 
waving her bonnet at me in the triumph of her courage. I cried outand 
begged her to sit down, for she was nearing the ‘ Deep Hole” rapidly. 
She looked about, her sun-bonnet dropped, and her laugh came less 
cheerfully up the river; the poor child began to see her danger. The 


| limb of an apple tree projected from the bank; she caught at it as she 


passed ; the leaves stripped off in her hand, and the slight motion caused 
the frail bark to veer and rock unsteadily to and fro. The poor child 
sank down and clung to the side of the canoe, and her sharp cries rang 


fearfully up the still waters. Wild with fear | rushed down the bank 


till L came below the “ Deep Hole,” and breathlessly waited the eoming 
of the slight vessel. It came slowly on, now in the dark shadows, and 
then in the moon light; Sarah was on her knees clinging to the sides, her 
face was as pale as death, her white lips apart, and atintervals emitting 
a single cry that cut sharply through the hushed air. Again a branch 
allured her to seek safety just as she was over the deepest water. I saw 
her spring and grasp at it—it snapped with a crash; Sarah tottered— 
reeled—the canve shivered under her, and curved suddenly—she lost her 
balance and plunged headlong into the deep. Something seemed tightening 
about my heart, but I could utter no sound; the sight had paralyzed my 
voice, and I stood grasping a young tree for support, and gazing wildly 
on the stream. The empty canve drifted slowly by me—a circle came 
in the water—a bright bubble—another, and the form of my poor Sarah 
Tle moonlight was full upon the spot—her eyes were open and 


arose. 


turned to me in imploring agony—ber little arms were tossed wildly 


from the water; her golden hair all abroad, and I heard a suffocating cry 
of “Help! help! oh Sophy, help " With the strength of desperation I 
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bent down the young tree—its green top fell into the water before her, 
and I saw her hands grasping among the leaves. A moment, and all 
was under water—another, and the young tree flew back, scattering the 
Sarah had lost her hold. 


heart was broken, and fel) helplessly on the grass. 


drops about like a shower. I thought my 


Indiatinetly I heard 
a rushing as if a great bird had passed—a splash, and I knew no more. 
When consciousness came again J was lying on the grass in the moon- 
light, with the little form of Sarah Granger shivering by my side, her 
arm about my neck, and her wet hair over my face. Standing by us was 
the penitent Ben, dripping wet, and sobbing and moaning overus like 
a child. 


[To be continued.]} 
—————— 


Original. 
THE BIRTH OF WOMAN. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 


In the Beginning, this fair Earth was dark, 

And fashionless ; and the blue Firmament, 

Even like the Earth, a huge and shapeless dream. 
The Sea was motionless, and the empty Sky, 

A roaring darkness, till o'er it moved 

The Spirit of the Everlasting Gop. 

One mighty throe, and Time and S7ace were born! 
Another! and the Universe awoke! 

Death shuddered in his sleep, and Darkness felt 

A whisper thundering through her awful depths, 
And echoed it afar—Let there be light! 


And straightway from the dark and silent Void, 
The vast and fathomless abyss, outbreke, 

In one exulting shout, the song of Day! 

The quireing harmonies of Life and Power! 
The glorious Sun, rejoicing in his strength! 
The pale sweet Moon! the multiplying Stars! 
And al] the Host of Heaven ! 


Let there be Light! 
Unquenched, unsatisfied, these words of Power, 
Wrought like the breath of Life, and straightway filled 
All Heaven and Earth and all the Mighty Ones, 
The Cherubim and Seraphim, with hope. 
The Constellations rang! The hoary Deep 
Thundered for joy! The kindling atmosphere 
Burned with a solemn whisper. Night and Day, 
And Earth and Sea and Air, and echoing Sky, 
Trembled and brightened with tumultuous Life! 
And lo! obedient to the summons, Man, 
The giant, Maw ! stood up with steadfast look, 
Trampling the Earth, and gazing on the whole, 
With arms uplifted, as in brotherhood 
With all he saw of wonderfu! or vast, 
Within that boundless Empyrean—stood— 


And shouted in his strength, Let there be Light? 


His cry was heard. A sweet refreshing change 
The constellations fade. 


The sultry air grows cool. 


Steals o’er the earth. 
The Ocean-song 
Dies with a gentle murmur on the shore; 
And all the flowering wilderness about, 

And all the busy leaves and twittering birds, 
Grow faint and sleepy; and a summer shower, 
Rich with the drowsy music of the woods 

And breath of dampened roses, plays upon 
The uplifted brow of Man, and lo! he sleeps ! 
And in that sleep of childlike helplessness, 

A yearning seizes him—he tries to pray— 

For light—more light—and wakes to find 


A Woman nestling at his very heart! 


And when he rose, in trembling and in tears, 
And staggered to his knees, and bowed, even there 
His lofty forehead to the dust; even there! 


Acknowledging with thankfulness and love 


| 


While gazing in the depth of Woman’s eyes, 
And listening to the heart that answered his, 
That God, their Father, merciful and just, 
Had understeed his prayer and answered it, 
Vouchsafing to his ery, Let there be Light! 
All that Man wants of light beneath the skies, 
All that he needs of high companionship, 

All impulse, and all strength, and all that gives 
Beauty and wisdom to the Great of Earth, 
Unselfish hope! unquailing Faith! and more— 
The unextinguishable light of Woman’s steadfast Love! 


en 
From the Southera Literary Messenger. 
LA SALVARIETTA; OR, THE FEMALE PATRIOT. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


It was after a succession of brilliant victories, that Bolivar, the great 
father of South American liberty, was at length defeated by the royalists, 
and compelled to retreat with the shattered remnant of his army, while 
Spanish troops again became masters of the beautiful provinces of Ca- 
raccas and Venezuela. The great General appeared as a fugitive in 
Carthagena, where the Congress was sitting ; and notwithstanding his 
disasters, he received the grateful applause due to one who only needed 
means in proportion to his abilities, permanently to deliver his beloved 
country from its oppressors. Ia the meantime Morillo, the commanding 
General of the Spanish forces, was overrunning and reducing New Gra- 
nada and Carthagena, which compelled Bolivar again to flee to some 
place of greater safety. 

In Deeember, 1816, Bolivar proceeded to put those plans into execu- 
tion which he had formed, for taking possession of the island of Marga- 
retta ; where he again raised the standard of independence, and being 
previously invested with full power, he issued a proclamation, convoking 
the representatives of the United Provinces, in order to take proper 
measures for resisting Morillo, who was rapidly advancing with a pow- 
erful army, already elated with recent victory. 

It was at this period of war that the interesting incidents of the fol- 
lowing tale transpired :— 

Under the command of Morillo, the royalists perpetrated the most 
savage cruelties and sanguinary deeds that ever have stained the annals 
of time. Painful is the task to relate with what inhumanity this simple 
and inoffensive people were treated. No age, sex, ner condition was 
exempt from the revolting barbarities of this ruthless tyrant. Thg rack, 
the sword and the faggot were the common engines of torture. The 
inhabitants were hunted down like wild beasts, burnt alive in their thick- 
ets and fastnesses, and every species of atrocity that ever invaded the 
human breast was put in requisition to harrass this wretched people. 
Language is totally inadequate to delineate the character of the petty 
tyrant, who seemed to take delight in exceeding his predecessor, Monte- 
verde, in degree of fiendish cruelties. 

Among them who were the principal objects of his batred were those 
distinguished for either civil or military talent, opulence or influence ; 
his grand object being to annihilate the leading and more powerful fami- 
lies of the Provinces, by which means their estates would revert to the 
Spanish crown. The mercenary Morillo thus hoped to obtain the fruits 
of his labours, and to enjoy the possessions of his enemies, the martyrs of 
liberty. 

One of the prominent objects of his animosity was an eminent noble- 
man, Don Almagro De Alvarez, long distinguished for his inflexible 
adherence and persevering ardour in the just cause of his country’s 
freedom: all that he held near and dear upyn earth was pledged in her 
behalf; he swore to extirpate the heartless Morillo, or immolate himself 
upon the altar of his country, still smoking with the blood of thousands. 

A castle, which was once an ancient fortress, now repaired in all the 
elegance and magnificence of modern architecture, was the superbly 
beautiful abode of this powerful nobleman and his beauteous daughter. 
This almost regal palace was situated upon a spacious terrace of shelving 
rocks, overlooking the mighty cataract of Tequendama, and midway up 
one of those lofty peaks of the Andes which range along the western 
part of the Province. 

Suretching far to the north, the eye of the beholder is arrested by an 
enchanting view of immense upland plains, terminated alone by those 
cone-like peaks of the Chimborazo, which seem in the blue distance to 
support the cloudless vault of heaven’s eternal dome. Here beauteous 
nature seems to have revelled in all her magnificence; and in fantastic 
confusion, tu have piled up these mighty towers of granite, whose lofty 
heads are clad in shining helmets cf eternal snows, glittering in cold 
grandeur amid the frigid realms of upper air. 

Sheltered by those majestic sentinels, (like fabled giants of olden 


time, ) in beautiful repose lay the sunny woodland at their feet. Here 


the lofty pines rear their heads; the elegant magnolia waves her umbra- 
geous boughs, shaking a thousand odours from her gorgeous flowers; 
here is the stately palm, whose pillar-like shafts, with the intertwining of 
| their arms, resemble the ivy-wreathed colonnades of some Pagan temple ; 
} and here the palmetto, with its fluted leaves, ‘fans the clanging music 
The nevei-fading laurel, interlocked with the multa- 
and here, abounding in the riches 


from its boughs:”’ 


flora rose. breathes its fragrance ; 
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profusion, clusters the luscious grape, the spicy citron, the gold-bound 
orange, and the pale lemon. 

Amid this gay profusion of fruits and flowers, the orange-crested oriole 
suspends his downy nest, the parroquet erects his feathered crest, and 
the loquacious parrot, with glossy plumage, in defauit of audience, gib- 
bera to himself in praise of his unappreciated oratorical powers. The 
stately flamingo, in his uniform of scarlet, stalks forth in all the foppish- 
ness of dandyism, and the beauteous bird of Paradise, sweeping its gor- 
geous train, shily embosoms itself in the flowery glades. 

The very air was balm; and, but for the dreadful tocsin of war which 
invaded these holy solitudes of nature, it might have seemed an elysium 
of bliss. But, alas! the war-cry was on the breeze: To arms! to arms! 
was echoed and re-echced from mountain and valley; the banner of 
Morillo already floated from the summit of the castle of Puerto Cabello. 


The palace of Don Alvarez was accessible only by a passage leading | 


through a ledge of rocks, from the top of which might be seen a living 
landscape, extending afar tothe east and south. Away in the distance 
the waters of the De Bogota come gliding on iu silent grandeur, extend- 
ing their leaden sheet to the width ef an bundred and forty feet, then 


suddenly contracting within the limits of thirty-five feet, they plunge | 


over the precipice. 

At two bounds the river descends to the depth of six hundred feet; 
and the thunders ofits waters are perfectly deafening. 

To the spectators below the sight is grand and terrible. The waves 
seem to bear immediate destruction from the dizzy height upon the head 
of the observer, but fall harmless at his feet. The ground around him 
shakes and trembles; the waves boil, hiss, and leap up towards the 
cliffs, in impotent rage; but the sullen roar of the raging element sur- 
passes all attempts at description ; it superinduces a feeling of total and 
immediate annihilation. The hand involuntarily seeks the head, to 
prevent, if possible, its dread of being compressed into nothingness. 
The agitation of the atmosphere is such as to produce a tremor of the 
whole frame; and nothing but a certainty of safety could induce any one 


so truly terrible and dgmon-like. The snowy vapours arise from the 
waves, forming a beavtiful cloud, curling into strange forms and fantas- 
tic shapes. 


crater of a volcano, or the heavings and bellowings of the lake ‘of 
‘Tartarus. The condor and the mountain eagle soar around the 
‘‘ toppling crags,” flapping their wings in the wildness of their trans- 
ports; then with sudden flight they wing their devious course amid the 
gold-tinged clouds, watil, as a dark spot upon the mountain, they are 
lost to view. 

In addition to this romantic scenery might be seen the now tranquil 
De Bogota wending its way far over the southern plains of Venezuela. 
Still further in the distance, the proud city of Santa Fe De Bogota rears 
its vaulted domes and glittering spires. 

It has been remarked that the representatives of the Province were 
convened at Margaretta, in order to concert the mest effective measures 
for exterminating their enemy. Meanwhile the most of the military 
chieftains had retired to the mountain fortress, there to await the deci- 
sion of congress in regard to their next enterprise. 

Of the number of those who enjoyed peace and security in the hos- 
pitable mansion of Don Alvarez, were the gallant Paez Marino, Jaelot, 
Menanda, Udineta, D’Eluyar, and many others, among whom was a 
youthful enthusiast American, who, in the spirit of adventure, had wan- 
dered far from his home and kindred among the fertile plains of Ken- 
tucky, and now found himself among a people who were struggling, as 
his fathers had done, against the iron hand of oppression. 

Reared amidst a free and happy people, he still preserved within his 
bosom all his fondness for the institutions of his native land—all his 
enthusiastic love of liberty. He beheld this beautiful country writhing 
under the blood-stained sword of the spoiler. He beheld the smoulder- 
ing ruins of peaceful villages, and saw the terror-stricken inhabitants 
flying in every direction to escape the brutal soldiery. His heart sank 
within him as he contemplated these appalling scenes; and he felt that 
he could not remain an uninterested observer of passing events. He 


: ‘ : eer : - - 
thought of the “ times that tried men’s souls” in his own beloved coun- | be despatched to Margaretta, in order to ascertain what measures had 


try; ef the generous interference of La Fayette, and many others, in her 
behalf; and with a nobleness of soul worthy of his country, he resolved 
to fight the battle of freedom under South American banners. 

Moulton was reclining in the recess of an open window overlooking the 
landscape beneath, as these reflections were passing through his mind. 








| were looped up at the shoulders with diamond clasps. 
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cinating object. Whether we consider it abstracted from warm and 
breathing life, and embodied in cold, lifeless marble, or in the vivid 
colourings of the painted canvass,—or behold it in all the freshness of 
blooming youth, still there is a surpassing witchery about it. There are 
some of such exquisite delicacy of perception, that they love beauty for 
its own loveliness. Of this stamp was Moulton. What then must have 
been his situation, whose refined taste and practised eye taught him fully 
to appreciate the noble and beautiful being before him? She had 
thrown aside her guitar, through whose silvery strings the murmuring 
zephyrs played, and stood in a thoughtful attitude. Her tall, majestic 
form was drawn up to its full height, and she seemed revolving in her 
mind some deep resolve. The whole contour of her person was symme- 
try itself; possessing that roundness so essential to beauty. 

— “ Her upturned eye 

Was dark, as above us is the sk/; 

But through it stole a tender light, 

Like the first moon-rise of midnight ; 

Large, dark, and swimming in the stream, 

Which seemed to melt ia its own beam. 

All love, half languor, and half fire, 

Like saints who at the stake expire.” 


Her dress, of whive muslin, was highly picturesque. The sleeves 

, Her jetty and 
flossy ringlets fell in rich profusion upon her neck. Hér complexion 
was not of that transparent clearness which distinguishes northern wo- 
men, but of that fine texture which looks so “ softly dark, and darkly 
pure.”” But for the proud curl of her lip she might have been taken for 
a creature of the most feminine softness, and totally devoid of that firm- 
ness and decision of character for which she was really distinguished. 
Bat her commanding brow was that which gave her a dignity which 
never failed to inspire the beholder with admiration, if not with awe. 
Such was she—in perfect keeping with the rich and voluptuous features 
of her native land, when the eyes of Moulton first rested upon her. She 








heaved a deep sigh, and exclaimed in a voice of the most desponding 
to remain for a moment in a place where every object of sight appears | 


grief—“ Devoted, unhappy Venezuela! is there none to rescue thee?” 
At this moment Moulten drew near, saluting her with the most pro- 
found respect. ‘“ Forgive, gentle lady, the ingrusion of one who to your- 


| self is comparatively a stranger, but not to your father’s generous hospi- 
Viewed from above, the falls and the basin appear more like the | 


tality, nor tothe wrongs of an oppressed people. I am now come to 
tender my services, and my life, if necessary, in the cause ef your bleed- 
ing country.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes as she replied, “‘ Generous stranger! I trust 
that the prayers of orphans and helpless widows have not ascended to 
Heaven unheard, and that the blood of their fathers and husbands have 
not been shed in vain; but that you are sent, perhaps, as an earnest 
from Heaven to signify that redress is at hand.” 

Surely,” replied Moulton, “so just a cause cnnnot but be victorious 
at last; especially as Venezuela boasts of men of such stern and uncom- 
promising patriotism as Bolivar and your noble father!” 

“ Alas!” resumed she, “ be not too sanguine! Methinks I hear a 
voice from the dead crying aleud for justice; and see, as it were, the 
shades of our slaughtered countrymen stalking amongst us; these,”’ con- 
tinued she, “ are yet unavenged.” 

“‘ Do not despair!” replied the enthusiastic Moulton. “ Already is 
the mighty arm of justice upraised ; her flaming sword unsheathed ; and 
the clarion of way has sent its shrill blasts to the breeze ; each and every 
true-hearted patriot is ready to do battle for his country, and to achieve 
the liberty of her sons. I freely stake all upon the issue of the contest, 
being assured that heaven wi// not, cannot fail to prosper so righteous a 


” 


cause. 

She smiled despondingly, and they proceeded to the castle. The 
warmth with which the noble youth had espoused the cause of the patri- 
ots made a deep impression on the mind cf the young lady, and promised 
an able coajutor to her father. 


CHAPTER IL. 


La Selvarietta retired to her chamber, while Moulton, entering the 
spacious hall, found Don Alvarez, Merino, and several other distin- 
guished officers, engaged in a warm and animated debate as to their 
future movements. It was found necessary that commissioners should 


been adopted by congress; likewise to represent the deplorable stete of 
that part of the country, and to urge the necessity of raising troops 
sufficient to meet the main body of the enemy, and thus at once to strike 


| a decisive blow. 


The sun was flinging his departing rays through the casement, irradia- 


ting the silken folds of crimsen drapery, and softening all the surround- 
ing scenery with his mellow light; while nature, by her stillness, in defer- 
ence seemed to pause at his departure. Suddenly a strain of sweet 
music rose upon the air. The flute-like tones of a female veice, blending 
with the soft, rich melody of a guitar, fell upon hisear. He listened with 
intense interest, while she sung and played a martial air, with exquisite 
taste and feeling. 

Overcome by the excitement of the scene, he hastily arose, in order to 
seek the retreat whence those impassioned sounds proceeded. After 
threading his way through tangled mazes of vines, orange and tamarind 
shrubbery, and over mounds of gorgeous flowers such as never before 


met his northern eye, he at length arrived at an open space, and beheld 
y pace, 


with the deepest emotions, the lovely minstrel, in the person of La 
Salvarietta, the daughter of his host. 
Moralists may lecture,—ministers may preach,—still beauty is a fas- 


This resulution being adopted, its execution was found to be one of 
imminent hezard aud peril; but Moulton, anxious to prove the sincerity 
of his declarations, offered at once to make one of the party. Accord- 
ingly, an officer of known prudence and cool bravery was chosen leader 
of about a dc zen more intrepid spirits, including Moulton. They took 
their departure amid the cheering shouts of their brother officers; and, 


, as their nodding plumes waved gracefully in the wind while they wound 


| “green-eved famine stalked over the land with horrid strides 


their way through the narrow defile leading from the mountain fortress, 
sensations altogether new pervaded the bosom of La Salvarietta, and 
unconscivusly she heaved a deep sigh. 

At the expiration of the time specified for the commissioners’ return, 
they still were absent; and Don Alvarez and his associates at the castle 
having gained no intelligence of the proceedings of congress, were forced 
to act as the emergeney of the case demanded. Dismay followed in the 
fuotsteps of Morillo, and the horror stricken inhabitants were flying in 
every direction, seeking shelter in grottoes and while 
lt was 


under rocks, 
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revolting to the wild, untame 
inactive amid these scenes; nor could he any longer resist the appeal of 
the people for aid; and, in accordance with his feelings uf justice and 
humanity, he set out, accompanied by those chieftains formerly men- 
tioned, it being agreed that the standard of the Liberator and the United 
Provinces shculd be planted as the rallying point of the provincial troops. 

Thus, then, La Salvarietta was left alune in the castle except a few 
domestics and fugitives, whom Don Alvarez left as a defence in case of 
an attack from those marauders that were daily scouring the country in 
qnest of booty. In the interval between her meeting Moulton in the 
garden and the time of his departnre, they had instinctively sought each 
other's company, and were mutually interested. 

The mind of La Salvarietta was of nocommon order; but, reared 
# midst the thunders of the Tequendama’s cataract, and surrounded by 
the most sublime scenery in the world, it seemed beautifully to harmo- 
nize with wild and lovely nature. Enthusiastically devoted to her 
father, she entered into ail his plans for the welfare of her native Pro 
vince, and would sometimes sigh to think that her sez prevented hes 
from buckling on the sword, and entering into the midst of the contest. 
Occasionnlly there was a sublimity in her ideas; a boldness of concep- 
tion in her plans, and a strength of judgment in deliberating, that filled 
even Moulton with admiration at her superior mind, and still more capti 


vated his fancy with the graces of her person. His having proffered his 


personal services in assisting to stay the arm of oppression, struck in her 
breast a responsive chord, which trembled like the string of an olian 
harp. His offers were accompanied by an expression of the eyes which 
spoke things “ unutterable,” but which women alone know how to read. 
Accustomed to the society most generally of military men, the compa- 
nions of her father, her mind never dwelt upon them with any other 
feelings than those which cold politeness would dictate, as the friends of 
her father. But here was one who addressed her, a North-American, a 
lover of these institutions which she had been taught to venerate, young, 
and in all the perfection of manly beauty. He was rather taller than 
ordinary, yet so finely formed that it was imperceptible; and as he raised 
his beaver, the finest auburn hair fell in wavy masses upon an ample 


forehead: whilst his eye; that crowning feature of the whole, spoke | 


volumes through its lustrous azure. There was an expression of serenity 


and calm repose resting upon his features, whilst his heavy brow, indi 
cating a mind of profound reflection, was relieved at times with an arch 
smile, playing about his lips, irradiating like a sunbeam his expressive 
countenance. 

Although the heart of Moulton was touched, yet he forbore to breathe 
anything like passion, until an opportunity should offer itself of earning 
a reputation, or of winning the victor’s laurel, to lay it at her feet. As 
for La Salvarietta, she was conscious of a vague, indefinable feeling, yet 
she scarcely chose to analyze it; but her eye had often met his, and her 
burning blushes too truly told that she did not misinterpret their mean- 
ing. It was in this state of mind that she saw him depart, and she felt 
“an empty void left aching in the breast.” How litle do men in the 
active pursuits of the world, think of the vast difference bstween those 
who leave, and those who are left; of the s/ill, deep loneliness of the 
young beart whose only consolaticn is to recal over and over the scenes 
of the past! In this situation was La Salvarietta, left, as it were, to 
endure all the tortures of ennui and suspense; but at length an incident 
occurred which broke, in some degree, the monotony of her life; relie- 
ving her of that painful suspense in regard to the fate of Moulton and 
the other commissioners who had been sent to congress. 

A young cavalier, who had been accidentally separated from a fora- 
ging party belonging to a detachment of Morillo’s army, was unfortu- 
nately benighted among tlhe mountains, and in groping his way among 
the rocks and cliffs, was suddenly precipitated down a deep ravine, some 


thirty or forty feet; and, but for the intervening shrubbery, he must 


inevitably have been dashed te atoms. Fortunately he was discovered 


by some domestics belonging to the castle, who on the succeeding morn 


were passing that way, and conveyed the unhappy stranger, in a state of 


insensibility, to the hospitable mansion of Don “Alvarez. La Salvari- 
etta, with her wonted kindness, immediately made preparations for the 
restoration of the suffering youth, end with the assistarce of the family 
physician, succeeded in bringing him to recollection ; but upon examin- 
ation, he was found to be fatally wounded. 

From him, however, she gained some very interesting intelligence, of 
no less import than the capture of Moulton and his fellow-commission- 
ers. Asthey were returning they were taken by the minions of Morillo, 
and conveyed to the fortress of Puerto Cabello, the head quarters of the 
Spanish General. In a few hours the suffering youth expired, attended 
by a Catholic priest, who, a: the desire of La Salvarietta, celebrated 
mass for the repose of his soul; and after these religious rights were 
closed, the tomb received its tenant. 

The castle bell tolled the solemn hour of midnight. An unusual 
gloom pervaded the mind of La Salvarietta. She pondered over the 
events which had recently transpired, and was deeply distressed at the 
uncertainty of her father’s position. She was anxious to hear, yet 
almost feared to learn the fate of Moulton and his comrades. She too 
truly surmised, that all communication betwixt her friends and the castle 
was entirely cut off, and she must necessarily remain in ignorance of 
the proceedings both of Morillo and Bolivar. Her distracted fancy 
painted a thousand horrors, and she already saw that all was lost. 7 

“And where, ”’ said she, “is Moulton, that generous youth ? that strang- 


er who has thus voluntarily exiled himself from his native ‘and, and baz- 
ards thus his life in defence of bleeding Venezuela? Alas! perhaps im- 





d spirit of Don Alvarez any longer to remain , mured in the horrid dungeons of Puerto Cabello, loaded with chains, or 


writhing in agony under the tortures of the rack, to satiate the vengeance 
of the diabolical Morillo. And can I remain unmoved, and look with 
apathy on these appalling scenes of danger, suffering and death ?”” 

The elevated form, contracted brow and compressed lip showed, that 
some deep resolve and stern purpose were revolving in the mind of the 
high-souled maiden. ‘ No! no!” resumed she, “it must not be! My wo- 
man’s arm, however weak, may still do something: I long to mingle in 
the strife of death. The cannon’s roar, the thunder of artillery, and the 
clash of steel, shall not blanch my cheek ; nor shall my heart quail before 
the grim visages of the enemies of my country! I will release him whose 
loved idea, save that of Venezuela, is the sole possessor of every thought. 
I myself will bear intelligence to my father, or perish in the attempt.” 

Under the influence of these feelings, she entered the apartment, where 
the apparel of the deceased Cavalier was left, in which she immediately 
attired herself for her intended expedition. After having shorn her head 
of those beautiful clustering ringlets which nestled around her neek and 
shoulders, seemingly for prutection, she placed upon it a cap, adorned 
with a snowy plume, and buckling by her side a keen edged sword, she 
mounted a fleet charger of her father’s, and set out for Puerto Cabello. 

Let the fastidious reader start, and be ready to exclaim, ‘‘ how shock- 
ing;”’ at what he may gonsider an outrage upon female delicacy ; but, let 
him consider, for a na ag the extreme emergency of the case, the hor- 
rors of death around her, the insecurity of her person. All these circum- 
stances seemed toconcur as sufficient motives for her apparently rash 
undertaking, from which a mind, made of lesa stern material, would have 
shrunk in dismay. 

She reached the lines of the Spanish army without interruption, in 
consequence of wearing their uniform, and fortunately finding a pass in 
the pocket of the dress, she entered the encampment: of Moriilo. 


CHAPTER III. 


In the mean time the intrepid patriots had been on the alert, and 
Bolivar again appeared in the field at the head of a considerable army, 
raised from the province of Caraccas; while Don Alvarez, with a strong 
division of Venezuela's troops, was rapidly advancing to effect a junction 
with Bolivar. While these eventful circumstances were transpiring, La 
Salvarietta was exerting all the energies of her powerful reind to put her 
design in execution. She had been permitted to pass, as yet, unmoles- 
ted; each division supposing the youth belonged to the one adjacent, or 
to the train of some of the superior officers. Instead of finding Moulton 
and the rest of the commissioners immured in the damp dungeons of 
Puerto Cabello, to her astonishment and grief she found them in arms 
against their country, being compelled by the pitiless Morillo to bathe 
their swords in Venezulean blood. 

With much difficulty she at length succeeded in discovering herself to 
them, and communicated the object of her expedition. They immedi- 
ately transmitted to ber the necessary intelligence, informing her of the 
state of Morillo’s army in regard to numbers, artillery, et cetera, and 
laid open his whole plan, for the complete subjugation of the Province. 
These important documents she carefully concealed about her person; 
and, as soon as practicable, took her departure from their scenes of brutal 
revelry; but not until she bad succeeded in obtaining a promise from 
Moulton and his companions that they would desert as soon as possible, 
it being extremely difficult to evade the vigilance of the guards. 

Thus far, all promised a favourable issue; but various are the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. The youth with the snowy plume was met by some 
plundering troops, and the circumstance of his being alone, and so far 
from head quarters, excited suspicion that all was not right; and he was 
compelied to return with them, and give account of himself to General 
Morillo. But the fortitude of our heroine did not forsake her, even in 
this hour of peril. She had nerved herself for the trial, and met the 
searching eye of Morillo with undaunted firmness. 


The ill fated documents were discovered in her possession, and the 
names of the persons trom 


she received them was peremptorily 
demanded. 


The hapless girl knew they were still within the power of 
the tyrant, and she maintained the most inflexible silence. 

“ Methinks such extreme youth but little becomes such insubordina- 
tion,”’ said he, in a soothing tone; ‘‘ disclose but the names of these 
rebels, and wealth, such as thou hast never dreamed of, shall be thine.’’ 

She involuntarily curled her lip, and cast on him a look of disdain ; 
but checking her feelings, she still preserved an obstinate silence. 

‘‘What!’’ cried he, almost choked with rage and disappointment 
‘dost thou still refuse to comply with my command 1”’ 

“ My Lord,” said she, “ I have never committed an act which would 
cause my cheek to burn with self-reproach. I am _ willing to suffer the 
penalty | have incurred; but a brave man, or a generous mind, if re- 
vealed, would respect the motives which seal my lips, and bid me rather 
die than betray the confidence reposed in me. I am in your power; I 
throw myself upon your lordship’s clemency; and surely you will not 
fasten a foul stigma upon your name by sacrificing the life of one who 
has but just entered upon its enjoyment.” 

A curse trembled on the lips of Morillo. 


‘ Put him on the wheel,’ 
thundered he to his attendants ; 


‘ we will find means to humble the 
which, having said, he strode 


proud bearing of this aceursed rebel ;’ 
eut of the apartment. 


Although La Salvarietta was prepared to meet death, yet the idea of 
torture, physical torture, was dreadful; flesh and blood shrank from it; 


but she determined that the dear names required should never be wrung 
from her lips. 
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With all the devotion of a true Catholic she prostrated herself in sup- 
plication to the Blessed Virgin. ‘‘O! mother of our Saviour! I come 
to thee for consolation and support; thou who didst suffer anguish and 


sorrow while here upon earth, pity and comfort thy unhappy child in | 


this hour of mortal agony.” 


She was rudely conducted by the minions of tyranny to the gloomy 
dungeon containing the horrid engines of torture. They proceeded to 
remove her outer apparel; but while binding her delicate limba with 
cords, what was their surprise and confusion at discovering that a female 
was about to suffer instead ot a rebellious boy. However, as she had 
incurred the penalty, they proceeded to execute their revolting task. 
Although her haughty spirit was wound up to the utmost endurance, and 
not a groan escaped her, yet she fainted long before the time appointed 
for her release. By the application of proper restoratives, she was at 
length brought to a sense of her extreme suffering, and laid upon a bed 
or straw, to await the further orders of Morillo. 


When the fact reached his ear that it was apparently a Lady of high 
rank who was his prisoner, a gleam of malignant pleasure darted across 
his features, and he sent an ancient duenna, a creature of his, to tend 
upon her, and endeavour to restore her from the violence she had suffer- 
ed, and array her in appropriate apparel. The day was one of brilliant 
splendour, yet no ray penetrated the gloomy prison te which Morillo 
descended to visit its inmate. To his extreme surprise and astonish- 
ment, he found her to be the daughter of his inveterate enemy, Don 
Alvarez. 

He had seen her occasionally before the commencement of hostilities 
“Now,” thought he, “ that grey-headed old rebel is in my power;” and 
assuming & most courteous air, he said, ‘ Lady! in justice to myself I 
must say that I sincerely regret the stern policy which has caused you 
so much suffering.” 

“And to whom do I owe it?” answered she, coldly. 

“* Believe me, gentle lady! had [ known your name and rank, I would 
not have ordered the performance of what I considered my duty ;—but I 
now hasten to make ample amends, by offering you the fullest pardon, on 
condition that you accept the friendship and protection of one who is 
captivated with your beauty. Surely,” continued he, (as he cast his 
eyes upon her, whose expression she cou/d not misunderstand,) “those 
limbs would repose much softer upon the couch of Morillo than upon 
that squalid bed of straw.” 

The roused lightnings of her soul gleamed fiercely from her eyes as 
she heard this insolent proposal. ‘ Thou dost not know me!” said she 
haughtily ; “thou dost not know that I would rather have these limbs 
loaded with chains, and be for ever immured within these walls of stone, 
than purchase my life and liberty at such a price,” and her lip quivered 
with indignation. 

“ And dost thou reject my proffered friendship? Wiit thou not suffer 
me to hope that thou wilt not lightly cast it away?” 

Thee and thy offered friendship I tell thee, tyrant! I despise! The 
most loathsome reptile that ever by its presence polluted the face of 
earth, and startled the beholder by its hideousness, | would rather clasp 
to my breast than touch thee,—viper as thou srt! I would rather have 
limbs and this body, whose beauty you affect to admire, torn into a 
thousand fragments, and cast to the dogs, than be that to thee whieh I 
am loath to name.” 

“‘ Recollect,”’ said he, ‘that it was in the service of my king, when I 
gave these orders for thy punishment as a traitor; yet even now thy 
intrepid bravery commands my respect.”’ 


“Is it in the service of your king that you thus insult a defenceless | 


woman? Is it in the service of your king that you have desolated the 
fairest province under heaven, by cold-blooded butcheries? That fire 
and sword and rapine have been the precursurs, and famine, with all its 
attendant train of horrid evils, has everywhere borne unerring testimony 
of your visits ?”’ 

“‘ Moderate your temper a little, lady! I hardly think an exhibition 
of it will at all add to your already matchless beauty ;"’ and he offered 
to take her land, but she recoiled as from a viper. 

“Touch me not! and,” continued she, jn a tone of deep anguish, 
alas! bas this dungeon too many comforts, that thou should’st seek to 
diminish them by thy hated presence ?”’ 

He appeared not to notice this remark, but again protested his sin- 
cerest aesire for her future welfare ; and, above all, he affected to regret 
the necessity of taking ap arms against her country. 

“* Tell this to those who know thee not,”’ said she; “‘who know not 
what thy acts have been; but not to me, who know full well how thy 
infamous laurels have been won.” 

“‘ Beware,” said Morillo, hoarsely, “how you provoke me. I am not 
famed for clemency; and remember you are within my power.” 

“I know I am within thy power; thou mays’t rack this body, and 
mutilate these limbs, or incarcerate me in a living tomb; still my spirit, 
as free as the unchained winds that play around my own native Andes, 
is beyond thy power, and now looks down upon thee with scorn and 
contemp’. 

“ Haughty rebel,” said he, “ not only thy life, but-the life of thy 
father is forfeited by this obstinacy. We shall find means to curb and 
subdue this stout spirit, notwithstanding this show of defiance and 
¢ »ntempt.” 

“ My father!” said she; “ it needed but thy name to make my misery 
complete ; to sting my soul to madoess; and this viper hath not failed to 
supply it; but thy daughter shall not prove unworthy of thy blood which 
flows within her veins.” 


‘ 








Morillo strode across the dungeon, in evident chagrin: “ by St. Peter,’’ 
muttered he through hia teeth, and knitting his shaggy brows, “ this ia 
too much! to be thus foiled by a weak girl! Her lips have breathed 
naught but bitterness and scorn, and she has hurled defiance in my very 
teeth. Jesu Maria! she shall feel my vengeance before to-morrow’s set- 
ting sun, or my name is not Don Diego De Morillo.” So saying he 


| withdrew ; and the door of the prison, although it separated its unhappy 


inmate from the loathed presence of a monster, still, as it closed, “ gra- 
ting harsh thunder upon its rusty hinges,” seemed to sound the death- 
knell of all her hopes, and she now painfully realized her situation. 
‘‘ Alone in the dungeon of en exasperated foe, what can | expect? what 
can I hope at his hands but insults, tortures and death? And must I 
die, so young? For what must I suffer? I never have done anything 
for which my conscience has reproved me. If I ever understood what 
innocence and purity of intention, as well as action, signified, I am sure 
I have always at least tried to live so as toinfringe neither. My poor 
country! what will become of thee? I had hoped, in some small degree, 
to have served thee. I must die, perhaps ‘ignominionsly, and on the 
scaffold.’ Beitso. Be itso. If it shall be the will of heaven that my 
poor life shall be offered up, the victim shall be ready, at the appointed 
hour of sacrifice, and come when that hour may, my last prayers shall 
be for the well-being of my poor, distracted country; but, while I do 
live, let ma have a country, or at least the hope of a country. 


She was aroused from these refiections by a summons to appear before 
a court-martial, to be tried as a spy. Her first glance at her judges un- 
erringly told her that they were the creatures of Morillo, from whose 
decision their would be no appeal. 


Her proud bearing, her peerless beauty, her romantic adventure, in- 
Pon » the savage soldiery, who surrounded her with every demonstra- 
tion of the most profound respect, still her exalted soul rose superior to 
her misfortunes, as the pearly peak of the mountain, whose base is as- 
sailed by the thundering torrent, looks disdainfully down upon the im- 
potent rage of its furious foe, and rears its lofty brows proudly above 
the storm. The trial went on. The sentence was pronounced, and 
death was awarded, the disgraceful death of the spy; ignominious death 
on the scaffold; to be suspended between earth and Heaven, as if fit for 
neither; bat Morillo from motives of policy, changed the manner of the 
execution, and ordered her to be shot, between the hours of eleven and 
twelve on the night succeeding the following day, having chosen this 
hour, onaceount of the great interest which the soldiers seemed to take 
in her fate, therefore wishing the execution to take place as silently as 
possible. In the mean time the commissioners, after the capture of La 
Salvarietta, deserted the camp of Morillo, and hastened to join the pa- 
triots who had already taken up their line of march towards Puerto Ca- 
bello, to endeavor, if possible, to rescue the heroic maiden from the 
grasp of the tyrant. 

The day that was to be the last to the doomed girl, at length arrived; 
the sun rose as usual, but shorn of its beams, a supernatural stillness per- 
vaded all nature—the leaves hung dangling from their boughs—the flocks 
and herds came lowing from their pastures, as though they instinctively 
dreaded some impending calamity, all noise and revelry was hushed in 
the Camp, the soldiers were reclining in their tents, oppressed with an 
unusual degree of lassitude, while each one seemed to read in the rueful 
countenance of his comrade, the expression of his own feelings. Thesun 


| passed his meridian, casting a lurid glare through the murky atmosphere, 


while, ever and anon, as he approached the horizon, were heard the 
low mutterings of distant thunder. The portentous day rolled by, and 
thick darkness enveloped the earth in its ebon mantle. “Nature gave 
signs of woe through all her works-”* The dreadful hour at last arri- 
ved, and the beautiful martyr was led forth to the appointed place of 
execution. Her face was pale as marble, but calm and collected, as if 
no passion had ever ruffled it, she moved slong with « heavy step, clasp. 


| ing a crucifix to her breast, her coffin was placed for her to kneel upon, 


but stepping upon it, she exclaimed—* Soldiers and men! how long 
will you do the bidding of this lawlesss man? how long will you be the 
servile tools of this mercenary, blood-thirsty tyrant? This night I die a 
martyr to my country; and although you may hush me to an eternal sleep, 
yet vengeance shall come. My death will more accelerate the liberation 
of Venezuela, than the longest life, had it been allotted me, could have 
done; but whilst every mountain and every valley sends forth its pa- 
triots by hundreds and thousands, I die satisfied ;”” and her countenance 
assuming an unearthly expression, she said in ahollow voice—‘ Heaven 
has given mea presentiment, that the enemies of Venezuela are about to 
feel the retributive arm of justice.” 


“ Stop that prating woman,” said Morillo, gnasbing his teeth with 
rage, but at this moment the bell rang with singular violence, from the 
tower of the fortress, which was simultaneously repeated by all the bells 
in the neighborhood. Shouts and cries of dismay and confusion arose 
from the tents of the soldiers, while the beasts ran to and fro, raving 
and plunging as though they were distracted. At this crisis, Morillo 
ordered his subordinate officer to draw up the men, to perform duty; 
but they firmly refused to obey. He attempted to remonstrate with 
them, but was unable to speak, as his voice, growing husky, the words 
died away upon hislips. The faint rays of the flickering lamp gleamed 
fitfully between the shadows, which soon united with the apparent wall 
of darkness by which they were surrounded, and falling upon the file of 
soldiers, chosen to execute the bloody deed, revealed their countenances, 


* Alluding to an earthquake that occurred at this time 
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wearing a ghastly, cadaverous hue, blanched by dismay, and conscience- ; recklessness of life, cut his way through the opposing ranks, and arrived 


stricken at the part they were about to perform. 

Those soldiers, whose hearts of steel and iron nerve had never quailed 
amid the carnage of the battle field, now shrank in horror and disgust 
from the revolting task of murdering, in cold blood, a young and lovely 
female. 

During these moments of awful suspense, the bells again pealed forth 
the unnatural chimes with accelerated violence, without the aid of human 
agency. At the same time the earth reeled and staggered like a drunken 
man, and recoiled beneath their feet, as if to shake her unnatural chil- 
dren from her bosom. The spires tottered, and at one moment, separa- 
ted from the walls which supported them, they seemed suspended in mid 
air; at the next, they came thundering to the ground, a heap of ruins. 
Cries of dismay and confusion again rose upon the darkness, and each 
one momentarily expected to hear the blast of the trump which should 
announce that “time was, time is, but time shall be no longer.” Re- 
garding this asa special interposition of Providence, the petrified soldiers 
rolled in the dust, and sought to hide themselves from the impending 
wrath of an angry Deity. But the shock had scarcely subsided before 
Morillo exclaimed with accumulated rage, *‘ Cowardly poltroons! why 
do ye wallow like swine in the mire? Dastardly villains! ye shall 
suffer all the tortures of the rack for this insubordination. This instant 
obey, or by the Holy Virgin, I will send you howling to the infernal pit.”’ 

This threat had the desired effect; the prostrate soldiers sprang to 
their feet, and the order being given, they shut their eyes and fired. 
The kneeling girl fell across her coffin, pierced by but a single bullet 
from # random shot. The pitying and unwilling actors in this tragic 
scene were about to place the bleeding body of the unfortunate La Sal- 
varietta in the rude box, upon which she, kneeling, had given her pure 
spirit into the protection of the Blessed Virgin, and consign it to its last, 
cold, narrow house, when the alarming cry of “ to arms! to arms!’ burst 
upon their startled ears. Disregarding every other consideration but 
personal safety, each one betook himself with speediest haste to his tent, 
to prepare himself, as best he might, to repel the coming onset; leaving 
the victim of relentless ferocity where still, “lovely in death, the beau- 
tvous ruin lay.”’ 

The army of Bolivar had advanced within the distance of four leagues 
of Puerto Cabello, where they came to a halt, awaiting night-fall, that 
they might approach the enemy under cover of the darkness, and attack 
them by surprise. 

With the silence and stealth of a panther, they crept close to the very 
outposts of the enemy, without being discovered ; and, having struck down 
the sentinels without much noise, they arrived at the very heart of the 
encarroment, before the alarm became general. After much difficulty, 
Morillo succeeded in rallying his men, and charged upon his assailants, 
with the fury of a wounded lion. But in vain! he was forced to retreat 
before the invincible Bolivar, and his men were seen, like spectres, flying 
in confused disorder, in every direction. By this time, the main body of 
the retreating army was met, in an opposite direction from that in which 
it had been attacked by Bolivar, by a division, under the command of 
Don Alvarez, who, having previously discovered the dead body of his 
child, was nearly beside himself with grief and rage. Moulton too was 
by his side, almost speechless with horror, as he contemplated the 
bloody deed of atrocity; but he exerted himself sufficiently to give direc- 
tions to his attendants, to convey the corpse to a place of greater safety. 

“« My beautiful La Salvarietta! my mountain Dahlia! they have mur- 
dered thee !’’ exclaimed the old man in a voice cf anguish ; “a thousand 
curses fall upon thy murderers! Then, by a sudden revulsion of feeling, 
he grasped his sword, and shouted, with all the fierceness of despair, 


“revenge! revenge! for the murdered La Salvarietta,—for the martyr 
of liberty.” 


“We will avenge her or die,” rung from rank to rank along the divi- | 


sion ; and they met the flying battalions of Morillo, with all the impetu- 
osity o‘ men fighting both for freedom and for revenge, whilst the name 
of La Salvarietta was the stimulating watch word which urged them on 
with redoubled fury. With all the phrenzy of desperation, Don Alvarez 
rushed through the ranks of Morillo, regardless of all impediments— 
charging upon the cold-blooded murderer of his daughter, with the fero- 
city of a tiger. 

“Die, thou infernal tyrant!” the old man shouted, while his eyes 
gleamed with insatiable revenge and hatred. He rushed upon Morillo 
with his sword raised—his grey locks streaming in the wind ; and his 
whole appearance was such as to strike terror into the guilty soul of his 
mortal enemy. The conflict was long and furious—but right and justice 
prevailed over wrong and oppression, and Morillo fell under the aven- 
ging sword of the bereaved father, uttering the most horrid imprecations. 
‘‘Now, cold-blooded villain! receive the reward due your damnable 
crime ; now go back to your native hell, loaded with the curses of a fa- 
ther, whose hearth you have made desolate.” 

The foam of impotent rage rolled from the mouth of the prestrate 
Morillo, as he writhed under the scathing anathemas of the childless 
old man, and clutching his sword with a nervous grasp, he attempted to 
rise and bathe his hands in the blood of the parent, as he had already 


done in that of the daughter; but in the effort, life’s current gushed , 


forth anew, and he fell back a lifeless corpse, with the fell purpose, en- 
gendered in his heart, depicted in all its Fark, demoniacal meaning, on 
his livid countenance, and all that remained, of the hated, dreaded Mo- 
ril¥%, was a lump of inanimate clay. 

Don Alvarez was now completely surrounded by his enemies, all intent 
on avenging the fall of their leader; and Moulton, aware of his utter 


just in time to bear him off the field, covered with mortal wounds. The 
dreadful conflict was soon brought to a close; and the shouts of the vic- 
torious patriots, rising above the groans of the dying, were echoed and 
reechoed from every hill and dale, while the smouldering remains of the 
tents and military stores cast a lurid glare athwart the awful field of 
death ard carnage. Morning dawned, and discovered the banners of the 
Liberator floating proudly from the remaining towers of Puerto Cabello; 
while the ruin wrought by the recent shock, combined with the wide- 
spread desolation of the battle field, presented the most appalling scene. 
Don Alvarez expired in the arms of Moulton, after having made him sole 
heir of his princely domain; and the remains of the beautiful, the accom- 
plished La Salvarietta, which we wept over in uncontrollable sorrow, 
with those of her father, were conveyed to the mountain fortress, and 
interred in the family tomb; while Moulton, in his present circumstan- 
ces, unable to endure the painful recollection of the past events, imme- 
diately disposed of his immense estates, ahd returned to the United 
States. 
ee 

CircumstasTiaL Evipence.—The following strong case shewing 
the danger of capital convictions upon circumstantial evidence, is from a 
late London paper. It is such cases as this which furnish the strongest 
arguments to the friends of abolishment of capital punishment.—At the 
Surrey Sessions, which concluded on Saturday afternoon, Mr. Charnock, 
who was engaged to defend a prisoner (the evidence for the prosecution 
entirely resting on circumstantial evidence), said such evidence was al- 
ways dangerous to conviction, and cited the following remarkable case, 
which the learned counse] said was not generally known :— 


On the northern circuit, a few years ago, a respectable farmer was in- 
dicted for the wiiful murder of his niece, to whom he was left executor 
and guardian. A serious quarrel took place between the uncle and his 
ward, and the former was heard to say that his niece would never live 
to enjoy her property, although she wanted but a short period of becom- 
ing of age. Shortly after this declaration and quarrel the niece was sud- 
denly missed, and no one knew what had become of her. Rumors were 
quickly spread to the disadvantage of the farmer, until it was at length 
publicly reported that the farmer had murdered his niece, for the sake of 
possessing himself of her property, and that he had corcealed the body. 
On his being apprehended on a charge of murder, various spots of blood 
were found on his clothes, those being the garments he was in the habit 
of wearing. Appearances went so much against the prisoner that he 
was committed for trial. At the Assizes application was made to the 
judge to postpone the case, on the ground that public indignation was so 
generally excited against the prisoner, that he could not safely go to trial, 
and an affidavit was putin that, if time was granted, there was no doubt 
that the niece would be produced in court, and that the prisoner was en- 
tirely innocent of the murder. The application was successful, and in 
the interim the most strenuous exertions were made on behalf of the 
prisoner and his friends to find the niece, but all to no purpose, and the 
search proved fruitless. The period of the assizes at length came round, 
and being unable to produce the niece, the prisener, to save his life, re- 
sorted to a deception, the fatal step of which procured his condemnation 
and execution within 48 hours after trial. A young lady was produced 
in court, exactly resembling the supposed murdered female ; her height, 
age, complexion, hair, and voice, were so similar that many persons in 
court, who were acquainted with the niece, were satisfied that she was 
the same, and some witnesses actually swore to the identity. An intima- 
tion, however, was given to the counsel for the prosecution, that the fe- 
male in court was not the niece of the prisoner, but the resemblance was 
perfect. By the most skilful cross-examination by the counsel for the 
prosecution, the artifice was a last detected, and the jury without hesita- 
tion. pronounced the fatal verdict of guilty. His Lordship in passing sen- 
tence of death, said it was impossible the jury could have come to any 
other conclusion, and sentenced the unfortunate man to be hung the fol- 
lowing Monday. On the scaffold, with his last breath, the unhappy con- 
vict declared his innocence, but the clergyman rebuked him for his hardi- 
hood, and the spectators who had witnessed the execution, were satisfied 
he died a guilty man. Within two years after the execution the niece 
actually made her appesrance, and claimed the property to which she was 
entitled. It appeared tat on the day after the unfortunate quarrel, the 
niece eloped from her uacle’s house with a stranger to whom she had re- 
cently become attach/d, and had never been heard of, until her sudden 
and unexpected return, and that she had only by accident heard of her 
uncle’s execution. 

— 

Sirxs.—On Friday we had the pleasure of examining an assortment 
of domestic silks, the most extensive, perhaps, in regard both to quanti- 
ty and variety, ever exhibited in this city, or in the United States. 

These silks were maufactured by J. W. Gill, Mt. Pleasant, Jefferson 
county, Obio, and they were excellent both in color and quality. They 
comprised webs of superior velvets, flowered and plain lustrings, dress 
silks, a variety of superior satins, flowered and plain tissues, &c. We 
were surprised to see the perfection to which Mr. Gill has brought this 
manufacture. He informs us that he has been engaged in the growing 
and manufacturing of silk for five years, and that he has been completely 
successful. He keeps about fifty hands regularly employed, and makes 


, about $500 worth of goods per week.—Lowisville Journal. 
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Original. 
ADDRESS ON IRELAND. 
BY J. AUGUSTUS SHEA. 

The heavens not always are with clouds o’ereast ; 
Ills born of earth cannot forever last ; 
The grasp, however muscular, of Crime, 
Relaxes in the mightier strength of Time ; 
His word, who made the Red Sea’s channel dry, 
Will stay the “ fruitful river of the eye ;” 
And wrongs, though multitdinously hurl’d 
In Alpine vastness darkening half life’s world, 
And folding millions in their shadows dim, 
Will yield at length alike to Truth and Him. 


Arise! exult, Isle of the west¢rn wave ; 
Toe vainly virtuous and too feebly brave : 
A bird who builds not for itself its nest— 
A bee whose banquet feeds another's guest ; 
A yoked steer who with down-bending brow, 
Endures not for himself the toilsome plough, 
But for the harvest’s wealth prepares the soil, 
And dies amid the treasures of his toil ; 
Arise! exult, for now at length for thee 
Freedom awakes her song of jubilee, 
With angel footsteps seeks the prison walls 
And from her centuries’ woes the prisoner calls, 
And thunders with a cataract’s mountain glee 
** The Epoch ! Eighteen hundred forty-three !’’* 


Oh! with what patient suffering must the slave, 
Like Israel exil’d weeping by the wave, 
Live on in silent hope that God will see 
The weeper’s heart and set his country free ? 
And thus hast thou my Island-Country pin'd, 
‘No earthly solace but one MASTER MIND, 
Who, lifting, sun-like, his inspiring form, 
Dispel’d with gradual power the fearful storm. 


This is O'Connell! he whose hand alone 
‘Could tune Hibernia’s heart-strings to the tone, 
Silent too long of Freedom ; to his spell, 

The heart of Ireland's millions answers well. 
His is her championship of moral power, 

To rescue her hereditary dower, 

To see her flag on her own hills unfurl'd, 
Aud justify her cause before the world. 


Chief of the Isle! could’st thou her cause resign 
Some lofty guerdon of the crown were thine ; 
Some glittering dignity—some pride of place, 
Where bad Ambition well might close his race. 
But guilty glory no attraction hath 
To win thy spirit from its virtuous path— 
Thine—proudly thine, Hibernia’s chosen chief 
To whom the glory of her triple leaf 
Is fairer, dearer, holier, brighter far 
Than title, fame, or coronet or star ; 

Which sits more proudly on his patriot breast 
Than on the traitor’s brow the jewell’d crest. 
Land of my earliest feelings, well may’st thou 
Lift at his uttered name thy joyous brow, 
When first he rose and with prophetic voice 
Said even his generation should rejoice 

And swell the triumph shout of Liberty, 

O’er happier homes because oe’r altars free, 
The startled millions marvelled at the sound, 
The friendliest doubted and the tyrant frowned ; 
But arm’d with Right his giant mind arose, 
And single-handed triumphed o'er his foes. 

And show’d the world how Tyranny at length 
Must yield to Freedom's right, and Virtue’s strength. 
And shall we—should we doubt he yet will burst 


*«This year (1843) shall be the Repeal year.”.—O' Connell. 
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The last, strong links of Slavery’s chain accurst, 
Who broke alone the fiercest and the first f 
No! doubt is not of Ireland’s nature; no! 
They seldom doubt who never fear’d a foe. 
Doubt is the parent of the coward’s doom. 
And Ireland bears no coward in her womb. 
Then him we doubt not! 

Lift thy peans high, 
Thou fairest daughter of the Western sky ; 
Wake thy sweet lyre to songs of other years, 
Their summer of the heart will dry thy tears ; 
And every valley echoing thy muse, 
Will breathe it through her rosary of dews ; 
The Genius of thy land, array’d in light, 
With Freedom now shall walk each mountain height, 
And see thee once again ‘‘ my boyhood’s home,” 


Free as thy breeze and stainless as thy fuam. 
rr 


THE VALLEY OF THE DEAD MAN. 
AN ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH. 


In the year 1561 the route from Bergerac to Perigueux was no by 
means as good as it is at present. The great forests of chesnuts, which 
still occupies a part of it, was much more extensive, and the paths were 
much narrower, and at the place where it seems as if suspended over a 
deep gorge, then ealled the Valley of the Recluse, the inclination of the 
mountain which abuts upon the valley was so steep and perilous, that 
the boldest scarcely dare trust themselves there in openday. In the 
same year, on All-Saints day, the first of November, at eight o'clock in 
the evening, it might pass for wholly impracticable, so many dangers had 
the rigors of the season added to its natural difficulties. The sky, ob- 
scured since morning by a cold drizzling rain, mingled with snow and 
hail, could not after sunset be distinguished from the gloomiest of hori- 
zons ; and as its darkness confounded itself with that of the earth, the 
noises of the earth mingled themselves also with those of the sky, in 
sounds so horrible, that the hair of the traveller stood upon end with 
horror. The wind, which every moment increased in violence, would 
seem to imitate now the wailings of an infant, now that of an old man 
wounded to death, who cries aloud for help; one could not perceive from 
whene®s arose the moat frightful of these sounds, from the height of the 
clouds, or from the echoes of the precipice, for they were rolled along in 
a confused mass, with moans from the forest, bellowings fromthe stables, 
the sharp crackling of withered leaves whisled about by the wind, and 
the crash of dead trees prostrated by the tempest; it was frightful to 
listen to. 

The black and deep valley of which I speak, presented at one point a 
striking contrast to this picture ; a fixed, but large and flickering light; 
while from a door, opened to admit two new-comers, proceeded shouts 
of laughter capable of inspiring despair itself with gaiety. It was the 
forge of Toussaint Oudard, the blacksmith, who had reached 40 yearso 
age without having known an enemy, and who joyfully celebrated the 
feast of his patron saint by the light of his furnace, in the midst of his 
workmen, giddy wigh wine and pleasure. 

It was not that Toussaint ever violated the sanctitude of a holiday by 
shveing a horse or tiring a wheel, unless compelled to by some unex 
pected accident happening to strangers upon their travels, and then he 
would receive no compensation for his labor, but his torch did not cease 
to burn even on the most sacred holidays, because it served as a watch- 
light, especially in winter, to poor travellers who had lost their way, and 
who were always welcome; so that when the peasants of the valley 
wished to point out the dwelling of Toussaint, they commonly called it 
the home of charity. 

Toussaint suddenly entered a large chamber contiguous to the forge, 
where a large quantity of game and butchers meat was roasting beforea 
bright and well-supplied fire, which rivalled that of the forge itself, under 
the ample cover of one of those old chimneys which Plenty seems to have 
invented for Hospitality. 

“ This is well,” said he gaily addressing an old woman seated in an 
arm-chair in the angle of the chimney, whose wild and thoughtful coun- 
tenance was strongly lighted by a copper lamp placed upon a projecting 
cornice. ‘“ I am aware that the little ones have all gone to bed, and 
that the young girls of the valley, as is common, will! keep you company 
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during the night which is about to commence. Heaven keep me from 
permitting you to be troubled by the noise of my lads, who have for this 
long time been rendered #0 deaf by the sound of the hammer, that they 
cannot hear each other without howling like wolves. I will send them 
into my chamber, where their cries will scarcely disturb you, and you 


will have the goodness, mother, te send us the remainder of these nice 


things by one of your servants; if you please, the oldest and ugliest you 
have got. Keep something, however, for the poor devils whom the bad 
weather may bring you; and as to your pretty friends you must try to 
regale them with chestnuts, roasted in the ashes, and this sweet new 
I would 


not give you all this trouble, my dear mother,” continued Toussaint, 


wine, which I have just drawn, and which foams charmingly. 


brushing a tear from his eye, and embracing the old- Huberta, “ if my 
Margaret were still alive; but God has willed that you only should be 


left as a mother to my children, and as an instance of his goodness to 
their father!” 
“ Everything shall be done according to your wishes, my good Tous- 


saint,” said his mother, moved as much as her son, by the recollections 
which his last words had recalled. “Enjoy yourself during the re- 
When the clock 
sounds the hour for the prayers for the dead, we have time to think upon 
Margaret. 


See, here are already two, Heaven be praised, whom we will endeavorto | 


mainder of your feast, for the time is passing quickly. 
Be cheerful, then, and have no anxiety about your guests. 


treat well, and who will be indulgent enough to pardon the smallness of 
our means, if our entertainment does not correspond with our good 
will.” ‘May the Lord be with them!’” replied Toussaint, saluting the 
strangers, whom he had not noticed till then, ‘“‘ and may they feel as if | 
they were in the bosom of their own family! Amuse them as well as 
you can, and do not care about the provisions, for with the laborer every 
day brings its bread.” 

He embraced his mother a second time and then retired. 

The two men of whom the old woman had spoken stood up at the mo- 
ment, as if to answer to the politeness of Toussaint, and afterwards re- 
seated themselves at the other end of the fire-place. 

The first bore the appearance of a person of some distinction; he wore | 
a black doublet, over which was folded a white linen collar well starched 


and plaited ; his legs, as high as his knees, where they were met by his 
cloth cloak, were covered with a kind of leathern gaiters, buckled on the 
outside of the limb, and his flapped hat was shaded by a drooping fea- 
ther, which hung down before his eyes. His pointed beard, verging 
tewards grey, announced a robust old age, and his serious and thought- | 


ful bearing gave him the appearance of a doctor. 


The other, judging from his small stature, should have belonged tothe | 
lower classes, but his extraordinary habiliments had immediately attract- | 
ed the attention of Huberta and the young girls, who regretted that they 
could not perceive his countenance through the masses of red hair by 
which it was covered. He was dressed in crimson breeches and doublet, 
closely fitting his body, and the top of his head was covered only by a 
round woollen cap of the same color, from beneath which his fiery red 
hair, which gave him a strange and grotesque appearance, fell in wiry 
curls. His cap was fastened under his chin by a strong strap, somewhat 
similar to the one which is used to muzzle dangerous dogs. 

“You will excuse us so much the more readily, sir, if we do not en- 
tertain you as well as we could wish,” continued Huberta, again taking 
up the conversation, and addressing herself to the elder of the strangers, 
“since onr poor and little frequented country has seldom the honor of | 
being visited by travellers like yourself. It must have been chance that 
conducted you here.” 





“Either chance or hell,” answered the man in black, ina hoarse | 
voice, whose harshness made the young girls shudder. 

“ That happens sometimes,” interrupted the dwarf, throwing himself | 
back with adeafening shout of laughter, but so as to let nothing of bis | 
countenance be seen but an immense mouth, furnished with innumerable | 
He then suddenly drew his 
chair nearer to the blazing logs, and spread out before the fire two very 
long and meagre hands, through which the flame could be seen as if they | 
were of horn. , 


teeth, sharp as needles, and white as ivory. 


The man in black paid no attention at the time to this brutal jest. 

“« My infernal horse,”’ continued he, “either driven by fear of the 
storm, or urged by some evil spirit, carried me for three hours from for- 
est to forest, from ravine to ravine, till he took it into his head to throw 


| lin, formerly clerk, now groom of the stables, at your service. 








I think I must have 
travelled thirty leagues, and I have been guided in this strange place by 


me over the precipice, where I left him for dead. 


the light of yon forge, and by the grace of God alone.” 

“‘ His holy will be done in all things,” said mother Huberta crossing 
herself. 

‘The grace of God could not do less,”’ returned the wicked little man, 
“in favor of the very illustrious and reverend signor, master Pancratius 


| Choquet, ancient proctor of the convent of the nuns of Saint Columba, 


minister of the Holy Gospel, rector of the university of Heidelberg, and 


’ 


doctor of four faculties.’ 
This speech was followed by a shout of laughter still noisier than the 


| first. 


“ By what right,” cried the doctor, grinding his teeth, “ does a scoun- 
dre] like yourself mingle in my conversation, to give me names and ti- 
tles which, perhaps, does not belong to me? Where have you met me?” 
Do not be angry !” 
the dwarf, smoothing with his hands the cloak and ruffles of the old doc- 
“I saw you at Cologne, when making the tour of Europe to in- 
struct myself in polite literature, according to the directions of my 
father, and [ was present at one of your lectures, in which you were 
translating Plutarch into excellent Latin, when you stopped as suddenly 


“ Pardon, pardon, my sweet master ! answered 


tor. 


| as if Satan had seized you by the throat, at the treatise “‘ De sera Nu- 


’ 


minis vindicta.”’ It is a fine and learned treatise. ‘Tis true that that 
day you had to look somewhat to your own affairs, for they began to 
heat for you behind the tomb of the three kings, a couch somewhat 
warmer than the fire-place of dame Huberta. The story is pleasant 


| enough, and I would tell it willingly if it would add to the pleasure of 


the amiable and joyous company.” 

‘‘ And I,” said the doctor, in a low voice, “if you return to this sub- 
Strange,”’ added 
he, muttering, “ that they receive such a rascal in so decent a house.”’ 

“T took him for your servant,” answered madam Huberta, “ and 
otherwise do not know him.” 


ject, will force it down your throat with my dagger ! 


‘Nor I, nor I,” said the young girls, crowding together like linnets 
taken in their nest. 

“Oh! the little rogues!" cried the traveller in the red kat, from the 
corner of the hearth, where he had stooped, in order to draw the bla- 
“You see they 

Look, how- 
ever, if the little jockey here is changed, mother Huberta—Colas Pape- 
The good 


zing chestnuts from the hearth with his claw-like fingers. 
are malicious enough not to know me in my Sunday dress. 


| master Toussaint has not put a shoe on a horse, whom [ have not first 


washed, rubbed, curried, and polished, and whose hair I have not at all 
This isthe reason I 
am so well received at the forge, for the ostler and blacksmith you know, 


times, except at night, combed with my fingers. 


are always hand and glove.” 

Whilst speaking this he brushed aside the thick masses of flame co- 
lored hair by which his face was covered, and exposed a countenance as 
hideous and yellow as the wax of an old torch, furrowed with strange 
wrinkles, beneath whose brow burned two small red eyes, more spark- 
ling than coals under the full blast of the bellows. 
with terror. 

Dame Huberta was well aware that she had never seen him before, but 


Every one started 


a secret impulse kept her silent. 

“If I have ever seen this scarecrow before,”’ growled Pancratius, ‘“‘ he 
must be the horned devil himself.’’ 

“ That may be,”’ returned Colas Papelin, still laughing, ‘‘ and I am aston- 
ished at the chance that has brought us together here. Who could have 
though: to look for master Pancratius Choquet in the Valley of the Re- 


| cluse.” 


“ The Valley of the Recluse!”’ cried Pancratius, in a voice of thunder. 
Ah! ah!” continued he, biting his lips. 

“ Ab! ah!” repeated Colas Papelin, with a demoniac sneer upon his 
countenance; ‘ but do you not think like myself, doctor, that it would 
be curious for us students, in whom the love of learning is united to that 
of God and pleasure, to learn why this miserable valiey is thus called ? 
The story mustbe a strange one, and I think that dame Huberta would 
willingly tell it us.”’ 

“T care very little about such tales, my good man,”’ answered Pan 
cratius, attempting to rise. 


“‘ Well, on my account, then,” cried Colas Papelin, detaining him in 
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his seat with his nervous arms, that grasped him like a vice, “ we would | I swear I myself would have blessed the head of the beneficient old 


be much pleased, dame Huberta, to hear you tell it.” 
‘I promised it to the girls,’’ answered the old woman, “ and the story 


is not long ; 


and more gloomy than it is at present, when a holy man came, more 


than a hundred years ago, to found a little hermitage on one of the pro- 
ections of rock which border on the precipice. It was said that he was 
@ young and rich lord, who had left the court in fear for his salvation, 
but he was known only by the name of Odilon, under which our holy 
father has beatified previous to his canonization.” 

“ The devil !” said Colas Papelin. 

‘« However that was,” continued Huberta, “ we could not doubt tha 
he had brought great sums of money with him, for in a short time the 
appearance of the valley was altogether changed. He caused the ara- 
ble lands to be cultivated, constructed drains for the water courses, 
built a small hospital, a presbytery, a mill, and his generosity attracted 
to the valley people who exercised all the trades useful to travellers, 
whose families atill exist ina happy mediocrity, and cease not to glorify 
the name of Saiat Odilon, who left them as his heirs! The valley is 
called the Valley of the Recluse because he never left his hermitage, but 
in imitation of God, did good to men without being seen.”’ 


Doctor Pancratius, “ though I have heard the same thing in all the 
domains of Papistry ; but I think that it is becoming clear, the wind has 
ceased to blow and the rain no longer beats against the windews.”’ 

“Tt would truly be a pleasure to set off immediately,” gaily remarked 
Papelin, keeping the Doctor upon his seat ; ‘but it would be impolite to 
leave Dame Huberta in the beginning of so beautiful and instructive a 
narrative.” 

“The narrative is complete, “replied the doctor, with impatience” and 
informs us clearly of what we expected from it, that is to say, the origin 
and etymology of the name of the valley, not a syllable is wanting.” 

“There is wanting replied” Colas, a perpety, a denouement, and a 
moral, which you would not have spared us, when you took the trouble to 
explain peripatetically the rhetoric of Master William Fichét, and see 
by way of proof the venerable Huberta, has taken breath and is ready to 
continue her story.” 

‘The blessed Odilon,” continued she “had lived near twenty five years 
n prayer and solitude, whena young man who for several months had 


; man, if Heaven had permitted me ! 


what says my teacher, Master Pan- 


| cratius Choquet ? 


I must begin by telling you that the country was much wilder | 


Pancratius twisted his beard, moved upon bis chair, looked again 
towards the door, and said nothing. 

“One night” continued theold woman, “ Tiphany sprang up from my 
side, in afright; it was, sirs, thirty yearsago, on All-Saint’s night, a little 
before the matin of the dead.” 

“What” said Colas Papelin, “do you think, my good mother, that 


| thirty years have in truth passed since that day : just thirty years, neither 


more nor less, when the matins strike ” 
“It mnst be so,honest Master Papelin,” replied Huberta, “since it was 
in 1531. I asked Tiphany, what made him rise so early, thinking he 


might be sick. Rest quiet, and do not fear, dear friend, said he, it is 


| anunpleasant dream that lias all at once oppressed me, and regarding 


which I must clear my mind, before I can again sleep, for dreams are 
sometimes sent by the Lord. I thought some one was murdering the 
goed old Odilon, and since I am awake a strange sound of weeping and 
groans still follows me; but I hope to remove your fears in a mement. 


Thus speaking he ran to the hermitage, with some of the workmen who 


| bad been awakened by a similar anxiety, and they soon found that their 
“The tale is very edifying and I will try to believe it this time” said 


made himself remarkable by his devotion and by his constant preserce | 


at sacrament, cflered to assist him in his holy duties. As he had the 
knowledge of a priest, the eloquence of a preacher, and apparently the 
piety of a saint, for we had never seen a penitent who took more pains 
His name 


for the present has escaped my memory, though | think that I have heard 
’ 


to mortify himself, the hermitage was readily opened to him. 


it no long time ago.’ 
“The name of the person is of no consequence to your story” growled 
the doctor biting his lips. 


“Master Pancratius Choquet,’’ 


repeated Colas Papelin,in a screaming 
voice, “thinks the name of the person of no use to yourstory, my res- 
pectable hostess ! understand perfectly” added he speaking still louder, 
‘that your story can do without the name of that holy apostle, who ap- 
pears to me to have been an infernal hypocrite, and that such is the opi- 
nion of Master Pancratius, of Master Choquet, of Master Pancratius 
Choquet! Do you not yet remember the name Dame Huberta ? 

“The wretch wishes to cause my destruction’ thought the doctor to 
himself, turning his eyes towards the door. 

“Not yet” said Colas Papelin in answer to his, though ready to burst 
with laughter. 

‘“‘We had long feared lest the report of the riches of the good cld man 
should attract robbers,” continued the good widow of Tiphany, who 


” 


dreams were but too true ! 

“The poor recluse was dead !”’ interrupted Colas, ‘Master do you 
hear 1” 

“He was dying when Tiphany arrived,—but though be had fallen ap- 
parently lifeless, in the eyes of his murderer, he had found sufficient 
strength to drag himself out of his cell, whilstthe wretch sought in vain for 
the treasure he had purchased with his soul.” 

“And his murderer was the artificial and detestable monster, who had 
stolen into his friendship and prayers, under the masque of devotion ! 
Master do you hear ?”’ 

“Pancratius answered only, by a kind of hoarse murmur, which 
sounded almost like a roar.” 

“It was he” said dame Huberta, * but the grate of the cell closed upon 
the steps of the blessed old man, by means of a spring of the invention 
of Tiphany, with the secret of which the assassin was unacquainted.” 


” 


“He is taken !” shouted Colas Papelin, with a horrible laugh, “a few 


moments and the rightous will be avenged.”” Master do you hear ? 

“Zt was not so,’ pursued Huberta, shaking her head, “Tiphany and 
his men discovered no one in the Grotto; and as the room was filled 
with a smell of pitch and brimstone, they thought the stranger had made 
a contract with the demon to escape the danger in which he had placed 
himself ; and indeed this was in every way probable, for they learned 


afterwards that he had studied at Metz and Strasbourg, under the 


| wicked sorcerer Cornelius, of whom you have heard ?”’ 


seemed not to notice these interruptions ;’ we knew however, that hav- | 


ng distributed a great portion of them in pious works, as I have before 


related, he had presented the remainder to the curate—aud the monas- | 


tery, for the education of children and the relief of travellers 


The in- 


habitants of the valley, saw in the arrival of the young man, a beneficent | 


provision that God in his grace had made for the old age of the hermit. 
At least said we during our vigils, the holy man wil! have sore one near 
him to close his eyelids, and with extreme unction, to call down upon his 
head the blessings of Heaven.” 


That was worthily thought, good woman! cried Colas Papelin,sighing; 


“Oh, his bargain is not so good,” interrupted Colas Papelin, again 
bursting into shouts of laughter. “Master do you hear?” 

“T hear, I hear,”’ answered Pancratius Choquet, ‘the foolish supersti 
tion in which this ignorant people have been nourished. May the lights 
of divine truth shine upon them !” He made a sudden movement to 
free himself from his neighbor. Colas Papelin did not follow him, he 
turned upon him a look of contempt and derision. 

“What is sure enough,” added the old woman, e little piqued, “is that 
there was left in the grotto a schedule, spotted with blood, and marked 
by five large black nails, as if by a seal royal, which promised a respite 
of thirty years to the homicide, as appears from the translation of my 
lord the grand inquisitor.” 

“Either [ have a ringing in my ears,”’ murmured Colas Papelin, “ or 
the matins are striking; master do your hear 17” 

“The assassin was never afterwards discovered’’ concluded Huberta 
though to mark him he left in the hands of the murdered saint, a large 
handful of hairs, and a piece of the bloody scalp which was torn off 
with it.” 

“Blessings on Saint Odilon” said Colas Papelin, rising, and by a sud- 
den movement of his arm making the feathered hat of the doctor fly 
from his head.” 

One side of the head of Master Pancratius Choquet, was as bald and 


| polished as if it had been seared with fire. 


He looked at Celas, with a menacing air, picked up his hat and gained 
the door, looking at the same time behind him, to see if he were followed 


by the groom of the stables, but the little man was amusing himself, by 
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striking the blazing logs with an iron poker, so as to make the spatks fly | 


to the top of the chimney. 

The gate closed. All the women remained silent and immoveable 
under the weight of an unknown terror, which seemed w have petrified 
them. Colas Papelin, perceived it and took his leave, brushing back his 
tangled hair, with the coquettish grace of a man of the world, educated 
in polite studies and elegant society. 

Adieu, respectable Huberta ! and you gentle damsels, said he, when 
quitting them. Thanks for the hospitality that we have received from 
you ; but J have other duties to perform, I must follow the path of that 
gallant man, for fear he should lose himself. 

A moment after the door rolled heavily upon its hinges, and closed 
with a loud noise. 


ve 
On the following morning, as the inmates of the hamlet, were going to 


the vintner’s, which was but a short distance from it, Toussaint Oudard 


1 





suddenly quitted the arm of his mother, and placed himself before tke | 


little group, letting know by a gesture and an exclamation, that they 
should go no farther, for he would spare them the hideous spectacle that 
met his eyes. 

It was a body so horribly lacerated, so deformed by the convulsion of 
the last agony, so hardened and seared by the action of a celestial or in- 
fernal fire, that it was difficult to recognise in it anything human; on one 
side alone were seen the remnants of ablack cloak, and of a plumed hat. 

From that time the Valley of the Recluse, received the name of the 
Valley of the Dead Man. 


—E 


GARRISON BELLES. 


BY THE AUTHORESS OF “‘ RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD SOLDIER.” 
(Concluded from page 28. | 


When Mrs. Thorpe re-entered the ball-room, her daughter and Capt. 
Leslie were dancing together; and the latter, as yet unconscious that a 
fortune had been cast into the scale of lis attractions, was beginning to 
be enchanted at the young lady’s admiration of all he said, and all he 
did. 

Truth to tell, Leslie was very much of a flirt. He was, however, one 
of those much more likely to be carried away by circumstances than by 
inclination. I must premise, in justice to him, that he was not one of 
those too often to be met with inthe army, who, wherever they go, make 
a point of selecting some particular victim for their amusement, whose 
parents of course believing them to be in earnest, strain everything to 
keep up an appearance for their child’s sake, and vainly anticipate, if 
not a wealthy, at least a happy provision for her for life. Such men as 
these are, notwithstanding, sometimes nicely taken in; abroad, for 
instance, where they are for a time (so to speak) tethered, no mode of 
retreat; the young lady fainting occasionally, and looking pale day after 
day, and the gossips of the place, all of them remotely connected with 
her, talking and telling fibs, till they overcome the man at last, not 
through the medium of his honour, but because there it no loop-hule 


whereby he can make good his retreat. Then the chapter winds up | 


with his final union with some uneducated, narrow minded being, who, 
having no position of her own as a gentlewoman, arregates much to 
herself, according to the rank her husband holds in the army, and comes 
‘“‘ Home,” as she has the impertinence to cal] England, giving herself 
the airs of an elevated housemaid, and by her wretched ignorance and 
vulgarity, exhibiting a fearful contrast to her husband's educated coun- 
try women. 

Well, Leslie’s flirtation with Miss Mary Thorpe was in full progress 
when the route arrived, and he was on the point of committing himself, 
by making an offer, when Captain Wilson came into his room (where 
two brother officers were jestingly proposing the concoction of a love- 
letter), and ventured to bet him any sum he liked that he would be 
rejected by the young lady at ence, when she found that, instead of being 
even in expectation of three thousand a-year, he was dependant on an 
uncle, whose temper was uncertain, for an allowance of two hundred a- 
year, and the promised purchase of his company. 

Leslie was inclined to be indignant at the deception that had been 
practised on the Thorpes regarding his imaginary income; much more 
at the idea of the fair Mary's not loving him for his own sake; but 
resolving to fathom the whole truth of the case before he ventured on an 
effusion in black and white, he departed for Mrs Thorpe’s at once, 
where he felt sure he should be invited to dine, and in the evening he 
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was determined on deciding his own fate Ly an honest avowal of his | 


slender means and uncertain ex peetations. 

The houge dour was open, and a younger sister just emerging from it 
with a basket on her arm preparatory to gathering the fruit for dessert ; 
and accustomed to see Leslie at all times, she smiled as he approached, 
and bid him “ go into the drawing-room, as she thought sister Mary was 
there.” 

Sister Mary was not there and alone, as Leslie had hoped ; she was 
singing in the little back drawing-room, and between each verse Leslie 
heard her answering her mother, whose voice sounded from an inner 

room 








Leslie trod the fleor with gentle footsteps, in order to listen to the fair 
singer, whose voice was agreeable, and whose style was better than 
might have been expected from country-town tuition. 

‘| have a passion fur the name of Mary,” said the lover, as the notes 
of that elegant song “Queen of my Soul” issued through the crevices of 
the scarcely closed folding doors. 

At last the song ceased: and he was about to tap at the door, by 
way of agreeably surprising the ‘‘ Queen of his Soul,” when the mention 
of his own name, coupled with those of other officers of his corps, arres- 
ted his attention, and he hesitated, stepping back, however, a minute 
after, intending to make his arrival known to the household by ringing a 
bell, and summoning aservant. Before he reached the mantel-piece, he 
heard Mrs. Thorpe say, in a loud, shrill voice, ‘Now, there’s Leslie, 
take him altogether, from the crown of his head to the heel of his boot, 
and he with three thousand a year, and wouldn’t Mary be mighty parti- 
cular if she did not jump at him when he offered.” 

“ Three thousand grandmothers! “’ said the elegant Mary, hitherto 
queen of Leslie’s soul; ‘1 made a point of asking Mrs Jackson of the 
—th— the truth of that story this morning, and she told me it was all a 
hoax, arranged by some of the officers. However, I don’t care, I am 
only nineteen,” (Leslie had always heard Mrs. Thorpe speak of Mary as 
quite a child, a great deal too young to be out,) “ there’s as good fish in 
the sea as ever came out of it; as long as there are barracks there will 
be beaux, so I shan’t break my heart for Leslie. Let us see, Jane, (it 
appeared her elder sister was in the room) what regiment do they say 
is likely to succeed the—th 1” 

By this time Henry had reached the outside of the drawing-room door, 
with every intention of making a speedy exit; but there encountering 
the youngest Miss Thorpe, she imagined he had not yet got further than 
the lobby, and inviting him to follow, announced before he had time to 
reply, with a loud voice, to her sisters. 

They were still in the back drawing-room, and, child like, the little 
git! playfully threw open one of the folding doors. Her sisters were so 
intent on their occupation, that for some minutes they did not perceive 
Leslie, and he had full time to comprehend the nature of their study. 

The Army List was before them, open at the page headed —nd Light 
Infantry. 

“Colonel L , an old man, by the date of his commission,” said 
Jane; ‘evidently no money; has risen entirely by merit; he has not 
purchased a single step, they say. Major James,a married man. Ma- 
, wounded; lost a leg at Waterloo. I hear that five of the 
captains are married. Junior Captains, Hodson, Glubb, and Perkins; 
they must have money, or such names would never have found their way 
into a crack Light Infantry corps. I dare say Captain Perkins is some 
relation to the great brewer; mark him down. Now for the Subs. 
Lieutenant Howard ; good name, but no Honourable before it; poor and 
proud, you may be sure.”’ 

“‘ Lord Arthur Marchmont!’’ exclaimed Mary. 

‘“* A younger son,” replied her sister, ‘‘ with an allowance of two hun- 
dred a year, and two married, healthy, elder brothers, with sons.” 

Leslie was so much amused that he remained planté behind the couch 
on which the sisters sat, and put his finger on his lip, to enjoin silence 
on the part of little Caroline. He had often caused great merriment 
among the Thorpes, by starting from some unobserved nook or corner, 
in their morning gossippings, little dreaming that at such times his 
whereabouts was well known, and that the young ladies’ conversation 
was regulated accordingly. 

‘* Honourable Captain Arabin. Mark him down with a cross against 
his name,”’ said Mary. ‘“ His father was created a Peer lor lending 
fifty thousand pounds to some royal personage at the close of the war. 
Lionel Dalzel. What a pretty name! and only ten months an ensign 
before he got his Lieutenancy. He must have money, or interest, or 
connexion, or luck,—perhaps all. Mark him down.” 

“Not worth while,” said Jane, putting down her tablets, and taking 
the Army List from her sister. In turning to doso she perceived Leslie 
and Caroline laughing ; the former in perfect good humour, for, in truth, 
his eyes being opened, he began to see not only the fair Mary’s, but his 
own passion, in its right light; and if this revulsion in his feelings had 
not taken place, his love would have been effectually put to flight by the 
specimen exhibited to him of the young lady’s temper, displayed in a 
volley of reproaches against both Caroline and himself. Her angry 
remonstrances brought her mother into the room, who, wiser than her 
daughters, felt the awkwardness of allowing the affair to go before the 
world of gossip in the shape of anything but a joke. The result was a 
sulky shake of the hand from Mary, and an intimation from Mrs. Thorpe 
to the girls that it was “time to dress fur dinner.’? No invitation to 
remain their guest for the rest of the day followed, and Leslie departed, 
perhaps a little vexed, but on the whole amused, and decidedly well 
pleased at his escape. 

The next day he despatched a note of farewell to Mrs. Thorpe, thank- 








| ing her and her husband for their hospitality, and intimating that he 


should make a farewell call before he left L - When he did so he 
was informed by the servant that the “‘ Ladies were not at home.” 

The —nd Light Infantry succeeded the —th, and they had not been 
in the town a week before they were given to understand that Miss 
Mary Thorpe had refused an officer (with great expectations) in the 
—th, because it was out of his power to make a settlement on her 
before his father’s death. 

When Jast heard of she was paying a round of visits to friends in the 
neighbourhood of Dover, Dea', and Canterbury; and there was a rumour 
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that, having been recommended a voyage to India for the benefit of her 
health, she was about to accompany old Mrs. Major O'Flannigan thi- 
ther, on beard the troop ship William and Mary, which was to convey 
the second division of the —th Lig I Dy sgoons Lo Calcutta. 
OD cache het. 
THE TIDIEST WOMAN IN THE WORLD 

In the whole extent of the New Kenr Road, and this, taking it from 
its extreme points, the “Elephaot” and * Bricklayers’ Arms,” 
short line of ground, there dwelt not a more potable woman than Mrs 
Baxter. Yes, notable is the word; no other term can describe the ever- 
bustling, busy, managing Mrs B , whose passivn for cleaning and clean 
liness was such, that no peace could be knowa where rhe abided To 
be clean was not sufficient for this good lady ; inere was nob appiness at 
all in that passive state ; to be cleaning was the joy—this was het being’ 
end and aim—the thing for which she was created—the only pleasure 
she could feel or understand. Al! her thoughts aod ideas were, centered 
here, and let the subject of conversation be what it might, if Mrs. Bax- 
ter had any share in it, to this all-engrossing passion would she contrive 
toturn it. Did the sun shine briglitly, or the soft zephyrs come wooingly 
in at her window, not for a moment did she bless the bright beams which 
shed such radiance around, o: the inspiring breeze that brought fresh 
health to her cheek ; she only remarked that the day was favorable for 
washing or for scrubbing, and forthwith her pastime commenced. In 
short, no Dutch frau could carry her propensities to a more at 
and as between the sublime and the ridiculous there is but a step, so is 
it between cleanliness and its opposite. [ have often observed that your 
outrageously clean subjects are not ashamed to be very dirty themselves 
to avoid making a dirt. 

You might have known Mrs. Baxter's house from ahurdred of the 
same size and style a mile off, such was its resplendent cleanliness, such 
the snowy whiteness of its steps, and the dazzling brightness of the large 
brass-plate that proclaimed No.——te be her residence. How often 
have I wished, in ascending those steps, that some other boot than mine 
had been detsined to sully their virgin purity—a erime litte short of sa- 
crilege in Mrs. Baxter’s eyes, who, ifable to keep a guard over her tongue 
upon such occasions, could convey a bitter reproof for one’s sin by des- 
patehing her luckless maid of all work to remove the obnoxious stain. 

Mrs. B.’s house contained three or four sitting-rooms, yet the kitchen, 
to the great anncyance of her poor hard working maid, was the place in 
which she chose to take her meals. Herdining-room was large and wel! 
furnished ; but on entering it you would exclaim, Can this be an inhabited 
house ? for not one sign of habitation was there. Curtains were to the 
windows, certainly, but not put there to be diawn; for the coldest day in 
the depths of a Russian winter could never tempt Mrs. Baxter to see 
them so treated. There was a comfortable carpet, too; but rash visitor, 
beware! touch nut its sacred hem, for the last idea ever entertained by 
Mrs. B., whén she laid it down, was the idea of anybody walking over it. 
Do you not see that India matting laid round and across the room, which 
and which only, is to be profaned? There was a fine large easy chair, 
made in the last style of luxury and elegance, which she exultingly to'd 
every one cost fourteen guineas ; but I wish you could see the black look 
she would have bestewed upon any one (sposo not excepted) who had 
dared to remove it from the corner she bad destined tobe its abiding 
place. ' 

In short, Mrs. B.’s goods, like the crown jewels, were to be looked on 
with awe and admiration, but not to be touched ; and thus her poor vic- 
tim of a husband, more miserable than the traveller inan Arabian desert 
who, if he does not see the element he languishes for, at least is not tan. 
talized, pines in the midst of plenty for the common comforts cf life, 
knowing no rest in his own well-furnished house, but in that blessed obli- 
vion—sleep. Came he home hungry or thirsty, there was nothing in his 
larder, Mrs. Baxter being much too clean to cook, or allow cooking ; and 
some excuse would always be found against drawing the strong ale, or 
opening a bottle of wine. Was he weary, not for worlds dared he seek 
repose in the inviting arm-chair, or stretch his limbs on the sofa, for he 
would sully this, and tumble that, and disarrange everything ; and a lec- 
ture from Mrs. B. about her household gods (for such they were to her) 
was a thing in every way to be dreaded. 

Mr. B. was as good a creature as ever lived—kind and honest, and 
with a heart “open as day to melting charity; and though in his mar- 
riage with Mra. B., love perhaps bore no very prominent part, yet the 
good feelings of his nature prompted him to act the part of husband, if 
not with eclat, at least with great propristy. The want ofbeauty ina 
wife may be forgiven, because habit so reconciles us to her personal de- 
fects, that one soon ceases to know they exist; learning may be dispensed 
with, for what man likes a blue of a wife ? you may even love a vixen, for 
her heart may make amends for her temper; but who of all the sons of 
Eve can bear the bonds of matrimony with a cleaner 7—a woman who 
makes her husband take off his slippers at the bettom of the stairs, and 
puts him to bed in a room just scrubbed, the wet Loards only to walk on 
—her carpets, of which she posesses a store, being folded up carefully 
for high days and holidays. 

Such was Mrs. Baxter. and I am sorry to say poor Mr. B., like the 
saint, who trying, impiously, to fast forty days, “died on the thirty-ninth, 
did give up the ghost at the end of his sixth year’s apprenticeship to ma 
trimony ; (had he served out the seventh, I have no doubt he would have 
become hardened to everything. ) 

A few streets off lived a very pretty widow, who was Mrs. Baxter's 
aversion on account of her untidiness. To try her by Mrs. B.’s standard, 
indeed ehe was a dirty woman; forthe purifications of her house were 
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accomplished so quietly, that you might have imagined the hand of a 


*rned in it. 





tarry had been corn Ihe sound of scrut g or the smell of 
suds, was never knownin Mrs. Mason’s house: and whenever Mr. Baxter 
had oceasion to go there, which, aa trustee for her children he was obli- 
ged to do frequently, there was such snugness and real comfort in her 

tle dwelling ; such warmth in the soft carpet, that he might press even 


in a dirty buot with impunity; such rest in the large arm-chair, not too 


fine for use, that was always wheeled to che fire for him; such true hos- 
pitality at ber well-ordered table, and above ail, such a charm inher own 
smiling and quiet deportment, that a comparison between the two ladies 


was the natura! ex nsequence, whi h comparison was not to the advantage 
of poor bestiing Mrs. B. 


1 must do 


e wrestled with the feelings that had 


et spouse, however, the justice to say, that 


ty 


fora yng time 
y stolen into his heart; 
w a long and weary time did he plod from the City to his dinner of 
scraps, the Sunday's joint being always ma 
wite, who knew not l'art de cusine in any | 


forms, inte compounds that defied alike his 


] npercepto 
ufacteied by his managing 
it its most barbarous English 
recognition and digestion ; 
and nightly did he histen to the oft told tale of servants’ slovenliness and 
impertinence, till having tried every means to alter the character of his 
partner, and turn her thuughts to better things, in vain—and having no 
ambition to be immortalized in future story as a martyred Benedick—he 
oue evening betook himself to the comfortable abode of Mrs. Mason, and 
1 am sorry to say never returned to his own tidy home! 

The world—that is, the Kent Road from top to bottom, including the 
Paragon (for Mrs. B., being well to do, was extensively known)—of 
course set this step down as a moral outrage, an abominable Jiason, and 
a preconcerted affair between the truant husband and the quiet widow ; 
but those who are in the secret of that perfectly respectable pair know 
better, and believe with justice that they are innocent of every relation- 
ship save that of housekeeper and lodger. Alas; bad Mrs. Baxter paid 
more attent on to her husband than her house—had she sought by quiet 
endearments, and a careful anticipation of his wants and comforts, to 
make him feel in the sacred retirement of home that repose the jaded 
mind so much requires after its day’s struggle with the world, where 
pangs and trials are felt that the kind husband in mercy conceals from 
his wife—had she done this, instead of destroying the peace of her part- 
ner by vexatious details of domestic grievances, annoying restrictions, 
and useless repinings—good Mr. Baxter, I can answer for him, would 
have been loyal to his life’s end. 

Was Mrs. B. made miserable by her loss? On the contrary! Her 
mind was posessed by two passions—cleanliness and economy; and it 
had room for no more. Jealousy, the vulture that gnaws the heart, was 
unknown to her; her only wonder was that Mr. B. could ever be comfort- 
able in such a dirty house as Mrs. Mason's! and as her wants were am- 
ply provided for, | don’t think she at all disliked the change. Her rage 
for cleaning does not diminish as she advances in life. It was only yes- 
terday I passed the house, and the whiteness of the steps, the dazzling 
brightness of the windows, and prim neatness of the little garden, where 
even the daisies and daffudils must be careful to grow in an orderly way, 
and not indulge in the wantoness of straggling over the pipe-clayed ba 4 
convinced me that “the tidiest woman in the world” still dwells there. 

en 

Eaiat Stream Carnrniace Company.—lIt is understood that the first 
line to be established, is that to India; the carriages leaving the top of the 
Monument Fish Street Hill, every morning, and taking five minutes at 
the summit of the Great Pyramid, for refreshments, and to allow the 
passengers time to stretch their legs. From this point balloons will be 
continually starting for the most important cities of the African Desert. 

The carriage is then to proceed to India, thus (should the weather be 
not foggy) affording tothe traveller a delightful coup d'eil of the most 
interesting countries of the East. 

The arrangements are in every respect complete. 

Lord Brougham is understood to have accepted the office of Patron, 
being himself of rather a flighty nature. 

The provisions will be carried easily in the conductor’s waistcoat; as 
by a new invention, the essence of three sheep can be concentrated into a 
small lozenge. 

The waiting-room for the ladies at the Great Pyramid is of the most 
commodious kind, the ancient sepulchral chamber of King Cheops being 
fitted up in the Oriental style for that purpose. 

Passengers who should wish to be dropped at any of the intermediate 
towns, may be lowered by smal! hand balloons at the usual cab prices. 

N B.—The “Rocket” Aerial Steam Carriage, will start on Monday 
next, for a tour round the Comet, proceeding by easy stages along the 
Milky Way. Sir J. Herschel has been engaged as conductor, being the 
only person who knows the exact road — Punch. 


Among the many interesting incidents attending the proceedings upon 
vacating the Charter Government, was one, which, even in the burry of 
election week, we cannot emit to mention. Tur Orn CHatr or STATE 
—the identica! chair in which Governor B. Arnold sat, one hundred ard 
eighty \ears ago, and received and display edthe Charter of 1663, in pre- 
sence of all the freemen of the Colony—was introduced into the Senate 
Chamber, and well and appropriately filled by our late deserving Chief 
Magistrate, Governor S. King —Newport Herald of the Times. 


TurxisH Barsarity.—The Sultana Salina, sister to the Sultan, 
died on the Gch Feb., of grief, it is said, for the loss of her child, who had 
been cruelly put to death, in virtue of the exacrable Seraglio law, which 
condemns al! male issue of collaterals to death. 
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THE ANNIVERSARIES. 
We like to take our leisure and ramble about town, watch- 


ing the waves of life as they heave and murmur through this | 


city on our anniversary week. We like to enter the Taberna- 
cle, to look about on the concourse of human beings constantly 
gathering there, to mark the shifting scenes and the new cha- 


racters exhibited with the rising canvass. What various scenes 


that amphitheatre has witnessed in its day ; how much of lear- | 
ning, enthusiasm, of energy and eloquence ; how much of that 


spirit which in former ages made the patriot, the persecutor, 


the tyrant and the martyr. How much of holy purpose and of 


hypocritical selfishness must be blended in these vast gather- | 


ings of people, each man unlike his neighbor, each actuated by 
different motives and feelings, and all amalgamating in masses 
and filing off in parties armed for some favorite purpose, and 
burning to do battle against some fancied or existing moral 
evil. There is nothing like these annual meetings for drawing 


out the talents and energies of men, the conflict of opinions, the | 


powers of strong eloquence which are sometimes unexpected- 


ly exhibited, arouse answeriag eloquence and still more excit- | 


ing argument, till one is sometimes astonished at a burst of 
vivid, soul-stirring language worthy the greatest orators of the 
day. 

We dropped into the Apollo Hall last Tuesday, where an 
anti-slavery meeting was in progress, in hopes of hearing some- 
thing worth the trouble. Abby Kelly was expected to speak, 
and a livness of that sort was a curiosity not to be passed over 
lightly. But instead of the fair lady, a gentleman of color had 
the platfor.n, and was harranguing the multitude with conside- 
rable eloquence and effect. 


He had been a slave, and seemed 
honest and intelligent. 


When he sat down, Miss Abby Kelly 
was led to the platform by an officer of the society, but bless 
you, instead of a “lioness, all roar and mane,” a female tiger 
or wildcat, with amazone bonnet and gaiter boots—there stood 
a pleasant looking quakerish woman, with a white shaw! 
on, the smoothest possible hair, the smoothest possi ble voice 
and no very great superabundance of action. She began 
speechifying, it is true, but in a sort of quiet, orderly way, that 
quite disappointed our expectations. But it was something to 
see a woman with the courage to get up before a crowd and 
make a speech. Under all circumstances, therefore, we con- 
soled ourselves with thinking that she was something out of the 
common way-~a lion worth running afier, though she would 
not give us so much as a hearty grow! for our walk from the 
Park. 

All sat down, and the meeting progressed ; but having very 
little interest in the subject under discussion, we became stupid 
and oblivious; and at last,amid our drowsy sensations, had 
a vague idea that somebody was about to advocate a proposi- 
tion that our “ Political parties and sectarian churches are the 
great bulwark of slavery in the union;” and just as we were 
beginning to meditate seriously on the possibility of stealing 
softly into the street, a gentleman with light hair and eounte- 
nance remarkable for its intellectual expression, took the plat- 


form: as his bearing gave promise of something above the | the Brother Jonathan with honest criticisms, given without 


ordinary eloquence of such meetings, and we resolved to remain 
a few minutes longer. But Mr. Wendell Phillips had scarcely 


opened his lips when we were wide awake, and listening to a 


burst of eloquence perfectly startling. The man was faultless 


in his elocution,—graceful in his action,—and his argument 
was sustained with a language vivid, and full of that gene- 
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rous power of feeling which is the life and soul of true oratory. 
His voice broke a little before he closed, but the speech was 
every way worthy the best orator of any nation. This gentle- 
man is, we are told, a lawyer of Boston. But the street 
becomes attractive,—the Sabbath-schools are abroad. Ten 
thousand lovely children, with banners and badges, are gliding 
through the verdant shades of the Battery—a throng of human 
life, and sweet, youthful beauty. Little girls, some of them 
with faces that remind one of an angel’s dream, look out 
from those pretty bonnets. Boys, each with the stamp of 
future good or evil on his young face, file off in joyous compa- 
nies, light as the sunshine that smiles upon them. Itis a 
touching sight—ten thousand children—a beautiful detach- 
ment from a future generation—just ready to drop in and 
form a rear-guard to the army of mankind, moving slowly 
with steady march to the grave! A man drops now and then, 
in the ranks, beaten down by the arrows of time, or sickness, 
or fainting beneath the hot sun. His place is empty for a 
moment,—a sod is broken,—the flowers are trampled down 
where he has fallen!—Ic one of these little creatures fill the 
space he has left, and Ais empty place in these infant compa- 
nies is supplied by the newly born. 

There, is another company, in simple and neat uniforms,—a 
pretty andcheerful band. Poor orphans! their first step in life 
was from the cradle to a path marked by the footprints of the 
dead. Dark shadows lay upon the threshhold of their infant 
homes, when they went forth to be rescued and fostered by the 
generous and the good. It is a holy charity that has planted 
roses in so many innocent cheeks,—a generous and invigora- 
ting sunshine is that which kind!es those infant lips with 


smiles. Pass on, ye parentless, but fortunate ones—it is plea- 


| bered all the year. 


sant to see your blue uniforms glancing in and out through the 
Spring foliage,—it is pleasant to see your smiling eyes shaded 
by those neat boanets !—This is a jubilee which will be remem- 
What sweet, happy voices will talk it 
over in the play-ground to-morrow, and the day after, and the 
day after that! We should like to hear it all “ God bless the 
poor orphan children!” What heart is there in this world 
that does not warm to them, and to their benefactors? Bright 
ribbons and richer uniforms meet the eye everywhere,—but 
the simple blue which marks this band, touches the heart. 

An accident happened in CastleGarden. One of the benches 
gave way, throwing several young girls violently to the ground. 
One was taken up with her leg broken, and another badly 
injured. But for this accident, the Sunday School gathering 
would have been fortunate as it was interesting. 

On Sunday the anniversary meetings were opened in the 
Tabernacle, by “ The New York Bible Society.” The Rev. 
Doctor Potts delivered an impressive discourse, and all the 
transactions bespoke a state of prosperity and right feeling. 

On Monday the seaman’s friends held an interesting meeting, 
where we listened to a great deal of rough, seaman-like elo- 
quence. The marine temperance men were present, and all 
the proceedings were spirited and ship-shape, as some of the 
members would say. 

Tue Nationa, Acapemy or Design.—Not being able to 
devote the time necessary toa critical estimation of the pictures 
exhibited in the gallery, ourselves, we have employed a gen- 
tleman in whose opinion we have the utmost faith, to supply 


| fear or favour, regarding the pictures exhibited there. This 
| gentleman is an excellent judge of the arts, totally unprejudiced 


against any of the artists, and, we honestly believe, generally 
unacquainted with them as men. Placing implicit confidence 


| in his judgment and good faith, we have allowed his notes to 
go into print without the slightest alteration—though in one 


| 
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or two instances our own preferences have been a little disturb- 


ed by them—preferences which we justly feared might influ- | 


ence us in writing an opinion. We have not entered the gal- 
lery since it was opened for the season, but our opinion of 
Thomas Doughty has always been most favourable. For a 


quiet, miral landscape, there is not his equal in the country. | 


No American has yet approached the bland, hazy atmosphere 
which renders his pictures so like a dream of Summer; and we 


find it difficult to think he can paint a common-place piece of any | 
kind. Mr. Osgood, too—we have personally a high opinion of | 
Osgood as an artist, and like his pictures very much. There | 
are one or two others who have not received the amount of | 


praise our friendship would gladly award them. But the 
gentleman who writes these notes has studied his subject 


well—we believe him to be competent, impartial and just,— | 


therefore leave the matter with him. 


Wuo Reads an American Boox?—We opine, this often- 
repeated question will soon not be difficult to answer. We 
noticed, a week or two since, the large sale of Stephens’s 
“Yucatan” and “Central America,” in England—some 2,- 
500 copies of the former, and 4,000 of the latter. We now 
learn that an additional order from Murray came out in the 
Hibernia, for 500 copies of “ Yucatan’” Murray has already 
orders from the trade for 2,500 copies. The excellent work on 
Oregon by Mr. Farnham, has, we understand, been reprinted 


2 London by Bentley. A well deserved compliment to the au- 
thor. 


Duntap anp nis Frowers.—It really must be a charity to 
inform any person of a pleasant resort, which we haunt some- 
times; melodious with birds, and fragrant with rare plants. 
Dunlaps conservotory is next door to Niblo’s. No one 
can mistake it, for the Rhododendrons of white and crimson, 
mingled with yellow jasmines and other rare plants in the 
windows, form one of the most beautiful signs imaginable. 
You enter—for any one hasa true love of plants, could no more 
pass those windows, than a honey bee could fly over a clover- 
field without settling on some of the thousand purple heads 
that tempt him. Well, you enter of course, and there in one 
long and beautifully arranged green-house, is every plant that 
can be thought’ of, from the. humble “ Forget-me-not” with 
its tiny blue flowers, to the queenly Juponica, and the fra- 


grant Cape Jasmine. You walk down the extensive hall, roofed | 


with glass and walled with fragrant shrubs, pausing each mo- 
ment to examine the tints of some newly cultivated geranium, 


or enhale the fragrance of an orange tree, laden with fruit and 
blossoms at the same time, “ Like age at play with infancy.” | 


You turn again to wonder if the golden jasmiae flowers which 


hang in clusters over the wall behind all those other plants, 
climbing to the very glass overhead, can possibly belong to one 
single tree, and satisfied that it is so, after a faithful examination, 


you move on soothed and inperceptably rendered cheerful by 
the fragrance and beauty which surrounds you. All at once, 


while you are wondering at the size, and the thick heavy 
leaves of that India Rubber tree, a Canary breaks into song 
over your head, another far down the green-house answers 
him, and scarcely knowing it, you pause by that fountain where 
the gold fish are darting to and fro in the water, and listen to 
the birds till the seranade is finished. You pass through a door, 
and lo, another green-house of smaller dimensions, but filled 
with plants all of achoice and rare nature. The cactus in all 


its beautiful varieties, holds forth temptations which no human 


| formed that a garden in Harlem supplies all kinds of 
| flowers and shrubb ery that can be thought of. Yon leave all 
these fragrant plants behind you, and step into the changed at- 
| mosphere of Broadway, fully convinced that house plants are 
| necessary to your comfort. If all these sensations de not make 
themselves felt on a visit to Dunlap’s, and if all these resulw 
| do not follow; why, then most amiable and gentle, reader we 
| happen to differ in our habits and taste—that is all. 

| Crry Gvuarp.—This truly beautiful corps celebrated their anniversary 
on Monday last. They departed from their armory, at Niblo’s, at nine 
| o'clock, A. M., for the village of Jamaica, where ground had been 
selected for the purpose of target exercise. The well deserved reputa- 
tion of the corps had drawn together a large number of persons, and all 
| were amply rewarded by the beautiful appearance presented. In regard 
to-brilliant unifurm, correct marching, or strictdiscipline, the Guards 
are a pattern corps for all. 





The ground selected for firing was a romantic spot, about two miles 
from the village. The Guards having doffed their full uniform, appear- 
ed on the ground in their neat fatigue dress. The firing, which was ex 
cellent, was continued for about three hours, after which the corps returned 
to Van Cotts, where a sumptuous dinner was prepared for them, at 
which the execution was still more wonderful than in the target field. 
The presentation of prizes next took place, and the jadges awarded to 
the first, second, and third best shots, three beautiful gold medals. On 
their return home, the Guards passed through Brooklyn, stepping, by in- 
vitation, at the armory of that young and spirited corps, the City Guard of 
Brooklyn. An entertainment was also provided for them here. 

The Guards returned to town about 8 o'clock, P. M., accompanied to 
their armory by some thousands of friends, apparently as much pleased 
with their appearance as the Guards were with their day’s excursion. 
May their shadows never be less. 

P. S. We remarked above that the firing was excellent, indeed, such 
is the proficiency attained by this Corps, that the members, wonderful as 
it may seem, make much better shots with their eyes shut than open. It 
was a very current report on the ground that the three prizes were taken 








by crack-shots who dispensed with the organs of vision, as entirely super- 
fluous. This story, however, must have been an invention of some rival 
Oorps.. Afver the target practice was over, a party of five sharp-hooters 
were detailed to fire for a pitcher. The-bulls eye escaped entirely, and 
so did the target, but as one of the party came very near hitting the 


judge, the pitcher was very properly awarded to him. 
I 


| Cor. Jounson anp Tecumsen.—Capt. Caldwell, of the British 
| Army, wishes some one to ask Col. Johnson if he dtd kill Tecumseh. 
| We will oblige Capt. Caldwell, and therefore ask, in the language of the 
| western poet. 

“Rumpsey Dumpsey, Col. Johnson, did you kill Tecumseh ?” 

An early answer requested, postage paid. 

The Captain, who was at the fight says : ‘Being of the Indian depart- 
| ment, he, with others of the same corps, and Tecumseh, stood together 
watching the enemy's approach—that they heard a rustling in the bush, 
| and just then Tecumseh was struck with a bullet—that he clapt his hand 
to hisbreast, and gave signs of agony—that he (Capt. Caldwell) called to 
him, “ Tecumseh, mount my horse, and get out of the way ;” but he im- 


mediately dropped on a fallen tree and expired—that the American 


horsemen coming in sight, he himself sprung on his horse and escaped. 


“He said thet, from the direction the bullet must have come, his belief 
was that it was a stray shot from some of their own people.” 
pra ae 
Rev. 8. D. Burcuarp will deliver a discourse fo-morrow evening, in 
the Houston St. Church, corner of Houston and Thompson streets. Sub 
ject. The Importance of Mental Culture. This is the second of a series 
of popular lectures on the same subject. 
—— 
\F> Miss Jane Sloman, the celebrated pianist, was married to Mr 
Torey of this city on Wednesday evening at Ascension Church, by the 


being, nota miser ora heathen could resist. In passing through 
the long vista lying so beautifully before you again, you select 
a tasteful variety for your parlor and garden, and while giving — 


your order, and expressing some curiosity to know where all | Tremont Tueatre.—This house bas been sold to a Baptist congre} 
the lovely things you have seen are cultivated, you are in- | gation for $50,000. 


Rev. Mr. Bedell. The only persons present were the relatives of the 
happy couple. 
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WILSON OF BLACKWOOD: 
OTHERWISE CALLED CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 

Between ourselves, dear public, we don’t much like the idea of being 
called upon to father whatever may happen to appear in our journals 
and newspapers, of a very savage, or very questionable temper, unless 
our name, or st least, our initials, may be thereunto annexed. We never 


do such things very anonymously, And, therefore, paws off! We won't 





yegin with. 


be smooched, if we can help it. Thus much to t 


To the Boston Bulletin (of April 29:h) a smart, well managed paper, 


our attention has been called, by one of our five hundred “ devilish good 
natured friends,”’ on account of a paragraph therein, charging us, in the 
plainest possible language, with having written an article for Sargant’s 
Magazine, about “ Blackwood and its Editor.” 

Now, if this were all, we should’nt care a snap; since the magazine 
itself is a very go nd magazine, Sargant a very good fellow, and the 
article, saucy, bitter and unjust, therefore, unlike any thing of ours. 
But, in addition to the charge of authorship—the Bulletin, saying it is 
“certainly” written by J. N.—proceeds further to give the reasons for 
that opinion; and very flattering reasons they are too. For example: 

“It is certainly from the pen of John Neal, for’’—for what, think 
you 7—*‘ for, it is written in his bitterest style: it calls Professor Wilson 
“a common stabber and ruffian in the world of Jetters”’—“ a politician, 
pugilist and critic”— a man who is very apt to carry his pugilism into 
his politics and critiques, but his mora! philosophy into neither’’—arti- 
cles have appeared in Blackwood, says this writer, ‘“‘ sufficiently indecent 
to add new disgrace to a flash new spaper’’—it has dealt largely in “ vul- 
gar personalities and low defamation” —in short, Blackwood is “ the pa- 
rent of the flash style in British periodicals!” 


So far, so good; but the Bulletin goes farther, and this it is which 
makes it our melancholy duty to sing out paws off! It proceeds to give 
another, and most uncomfortable reason—that which we have quoted 
below in italics. As for what it says about the scalpel, we let that go, 
as not much worse than to be charged with using a dog-whip, a cow- 
skin, or a tomahawk. 


“ We believe,” says the Bulletin further, “we believe that John Ne 
is the author of this severe critique, for few persons can use the scalp 
so skilfully as Neal—and he is moreover thoroughly acquainted with 
“‘ Blackwood and its Editor’—probably the Professor has not dealt 
liberally with Neal of late years.” | 


There! there you have it. Now, to say of a man, who has written for 
most of the magazines, and for a goodly portion of all the leading news- 
papers that have appeared within the last five-and-twenty years, either 
abroad or at home ; of a man who, although he has not been “ liberally 
dealt with” by any, except the British magazines, and two or three 
American newspapers ; but on the contrary, either grossly swindled, or 
otherwise ill treated, by seven-eighths of all the American magazines, 
and full fifteen-sixteenths of all the American newspapers he ever had to 
do with—until nineteen-twentieths of them went to the dogs, and the 
rest were on the way, full split: to say this of a man, who, notwith- 
standing all these provocations, has never so much as opened his mouth— 
on paper—against even the basestof the whole tribe: always preferring 
to leave them to the unescapable doom of all those who live by their 
depredations upon the best and kindest feelings of our nature, and go 
about, seeking whom they may devour among the innocents who scrib- 
ble to order, at so much a day and find themselves—without washing or 
mending for a twelvemonth together: for such a man to be suspected of 
writing an article against a brother chip, and such a fine fellow too as 
Old Christopher—a person he never had a quarrel with, and who has 
always treated him handsomely—and to be charged with doing thia for 
revenge—out of sheer spite—simply because he may not have been 
“dealt liberally with of late,” is rather hard to stomach. We leaveit to 
you, reader, if it is not. That we have our own private opinions, we do 
not deny—opinions, which we may take it into our heads to set forth, in 
very unmistakeable English some day—about these ¢ nlerprising gentle- 
men, who live, not by their own wits, but by the wits of others—and fare 
sumptuously every day On the simplicity of a good natured people, who 
are told that’s the way to encourage our native literature and get our- 
selves a name abroad. And verily they are right—for a precious name 
we have got abroad, by the help of such literature, and such enterprizes. 

And therefore—but enough : we have said our say, and corrected, we 
hope, a very false impression respecting our good nature Of Old Chris 
topher North—Wilson—we think, and have always thought highly. 
Some of his novels are of unmatched, yea! of unmatchable goodness ; 





the Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life, for example ; and so would it 
be with Margaret Lyndsay, were they not a little too much of a piece. 
However beautiful the web—we soon we ary of it, unless change follows 
change with every flight ofthe shuttle ; and the sooner it may be, be- 
cause of its unblameable purity and worth. 

As a Poet, we do not think so highly of Wilson—tha Isle of Paims 


to the contrary notwithstanding. It is too beautiful by half ; without 
strength, passion, or faultiness; but then, it is what he meant it for— 
a loveable counterpart of the “Lights and Shadows”—even as the quiet 
sea may be, of adeep blue, cloudless heaven—a shimmering sunset—or 
a canopy of multiplying stars. And so too, when he deals with what 
men have agreed to call Philosophy—he is there but one of a multitude— 
neither more nor less than what they have said, Professor Wilson 

But as Christopher North—glorious Old Christopher—as the Editor of 
Blackwood, with all his faults, we revere the man. What rich and 
healthy prose he pours out! How abundant, strong and wholesome ' 
How full of change and sparkling whim ; of stout, manly purpose—ol 
bold thought and of generous warmth! No, no—we cannot bear to see 
such a man misunderstood, much less misrepresented, by our countrymen. 
That he is cruel—savage—almost unprincipled at times; and very 
wicked, when gored by the tempter; and greatly given to wandering, 
through sumptuous rigmarole, we acknowledge ; and yet, we revere (he 
man. He is a noble-hearted fellow ; and though he may do wrong, 
and sometimes delibrate wilful wrong (as a Reviewer) where he thinks 
it worth the while, for the sake of either Church or State, sti!! we would 
trust him forever, and anywhere, through thick and thin, where great 
principles were in issue. Allow what you will for prejudices and par- 
tialities, therefore, Blackwood, is by far the boldest, and best Magazine 

ever published ; and not only the first British Magazine, that ever al 
lowed an American fair play, within its entrenchments,”the only Ma- 
gazine, or Journal, in Europe, an American could ever be sure of, not 

standing all its Tory pledges, even after five or six other Maga- 
zines and two or three Quarterlies (including the Westminster) had 
found it worth their while, to engage American writers, and have what 
they call an American department ; all which we may take another op- 
portunity of showing hereafter—zith samples. 

— 
OUR SAILORS. 

A terrible storm is raging along our coast. Our streets are cunning 
away with themselves; and torrents of troubled waters are pouring down 
every slope, as through a sluice-way into the deep sea. 

Look where you will, doors and windows are flapping, chimney-pots 

Ps 
of umbrella-craft, driving hither and thither, like so many light-rigged 
fishing smacks before the hurricane. See! some are scudding—some 
are drifting—some trying to lie to, under the lee of a long shed, ora 


and slates flying, zinc roofs rolling up, old clothes adrift, and whole fleets 


sheltering roof, with a cascade pouring over them: cthers staggering off 
under bare poles; some with every inch of canvass rent and whistling, 
and others—hallo! there goes one head foremast into a hole so deep, he 
thinks the bottom has dropped out—another settling by the stern !—and 
two more! beating round that corner on different tacks, you see! and 
laughing at each other, with head down, like infantry upon the charge, 
or a forlorn hope, carrying a battery at double quick time—there they 
go!—all hurrying for their lives, and all trying to make a harbor 

Any port in a storm! cries the poor sailor. And we in our safety 
upon the firm-set earth, we landsmen, having only the next corner to dou- 
ble, instead of the Cape of Good Hope—with no ice bergs in our way— 
no great danger of fonndering—we echo the cry any port in a storm! 
and laugh as if we would aplit ourselves, when we see @ snug little craft 
handsomely run into by another, and brought up all standing, or canted 
up—or lying water-logged in the gutter, with everything gone by the 
board. A capital joke ashore! 

But supposing we were at sea—what then? What if the winds blew 
and the rains beat; and huge ice-bergs lay in our homeward path, afte: 
a long and cheerless voyage ; what if a heavy fog had settled down upon 
us like a white darkness that a falcon might clutch and go to bed with : 
and what if all om sails and rigging were stiflencd with ice and sleet— 
breakers under our lee—a hurricane after us—the sea roaring for its 
prey, and a strange iron bound coast, looming above us, &. every change 
of the wind—what then would be our notions of any port in a storm 


There are such things—or we are most awfully humbugged—as a lee- 
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shore—coral reefs—lifting fogs—tornados—breakers—and battles in the 
deep darkness of midnight, between encountering apparitions, with every 
sail set-—one of which is never afterwards heard of—and perhaps both. 

So too, if we may believe the men of the sea, there are desolate 
islands, cannibals, pirates and sharks—or sea-lawyers—and fires that fall 
from Heaven, or burst forth from the bosom of the great deep ; and now 
and then a blowing-up, or a going down, head foremost, in calm, bright 
weather—no man ever knows wherefore. A gimlet-hole has been left 
open, perhaps—or a round shot dropped between the sheathing—or a 
sword. fish may have struck the ship months before. 

Nay, if the newspapers may be believed—the peoples’ Gospel—there 
was a great ship fired not long ago, within half cannon shot of the shore— 

and-locked—on board of which were lions and tigers, and horses and 
elephants; and when the fire broke out, and the winds blew, and the sea 
hissed and roared, and the lions and tigers were ramping in ther cages, 
and the elephants trumpeting and the horses screaming—the poor crea- 
tures aboard, though it was a large and powerful steamship, almost 
within cable’s length of the land, in pleasant summer weather, too, in 
broad day, had to choose, not to be sure, between the devil and the deep 
sea, but between death by fire, death by water, and death by the wild 
beast#,—‘* bloodying the wave it hath not power to stay.” 

Men ashere shudder and grow pale, when they hear of these things 
happening within their reach. But after all, what are even such things, 
to the countless trials and sufferings, and strange perils of the poor sailor, 
beleaguered all his life long, by night and by day, at seaand ashore, with 
dangers that we never dream of? Shipwrecked among barbarous na- 
pestilence among strangers; death by hunger and thirst, under 
their most aggravated forms; foundering at sea, fire, pirates, loss of 


tions ; 


health, loss of wages, unrewarded, hopeless toil, bad provisions, bad offi- 
cers, uncomfor able quarters, irresponsible power—what are all these 
things, in comparison to the perils which beset the sailor ashore and ut- 
terly break him duwn, body and soul, before he has lived out half his 
days! 

What are ice-bergs, and savages, plagues, pestilence and famine, 
lazar-houses, and sharks and lee shores, and hurricanes—to sailor board- 
ing houses, sailor landlords, grog-shops, lewd women, courts of justice, 


and lawyers? Such courts of justice, and such lawyers, we mean, as 


the poor sailor is obliged to have recourse to, by the he/p of his landlord? | 


Eleven-sixteenths of all our sailors die at sea; in other words, by 
deaths which landsmen avoid. Nineteen-twentieths die of premature 


old age. A generation of sailors lasts but eleven years. And yet 


where is our sympathy for the sailors? What is our duty towards them? 
To the sailors, our country is indebted—nay, all mankind are indebted— 
for the mightiest blessings they enjoy. And whatis his reward ? 
of hardship and suffering, of contempt and poverty, wrong and outrage ; 


with no home here, and none hereafter, worth having, if we may believe 


eS 





Alife | 


a little of what we are told by ministers of the gospel, and by close fisted | 


ship owners whu belong, perhaps, to the church. If what they tell us 


be true—what is theirduty ? And how will they answer their neglect to 
the poor sailor, hereafter? 

His life is a contiuual warfare; and a warfare, too, not only with all 
the elements ef earth and air, and fire and water, in all their dread com- 
binations, but a warfare with his fellow Mas—with himself—and always, 
either by our neglect, or by our encouragement and help—with his 


Maken. Every storm isa Bable with him. The noise that we hear 


now, is but the cannonade ; the everlasting uproar that he has been fami- | 


liar with from his youth up. Whenever the wind rises, the batteries 
open along our whole coast upon our thousands of merchantmen, carrying 
tens of thousands of sailors; all flying before the hurricane, and trying 
‘to make @ harbor—like the poor fellows you see there, scudding away 
round the corner, pitching and rolling, head long, with flying skirts and 
tattered umbrellas, an armful of sticks, and rags of the best. God help 
the sailor! Any port in a storm! 
—_— 

BooksELLERS Provipest RetREAT.—An institution of this kind 
has been organized in London, and bas already subscriptions in hand to 
the amount of £1650. The Booksellers Provident Institution of which 
the Retreat is an auxiliary, has an invested capital of £12 200. Some- 
thing of this sort will be soon needed in this country, if the cheap re- 

vublishing system is persevered in. We recommend those interested to 
set about the preliminaries at once. 





NATIONAL ACADEMY. 

No. 90. Cabinet picture, representing Queen Elizabeth and the Coun- 
tess of Nottingham, by J. G. Chapman. This is a good picture, though 
the coloring is not exactly to our taste. The story however, is effectively 
told in the painting and recalls Mrs. Sigourney’s beautiful lines on the 
same subjecc— 


“She shook the Countess in her bed 
Even to the latest gasp. - 

With quaking frame and tottering knees 
She shrieked in accents shrill, 

God may forgive thee, if he please, 
But no, I never will !’’ 

92. Family Group, unfinished, by S. B. Waugh. It is hardly fair to 
find fault with a piece of work, till it is done, and this will probably re” 
ceive many more finishing touches from the hand of the artist. As it is’ 
there is much merit in it. It seems well composed, every way correct’ 
and yetthere is a stidness about it—a want of life, which will undoubtedly 
be attended to. When these little faults are mended, the picture will 
gain the artist much credit. 

93. English Harriers, by J. W..4dudubon. These are very good por- 
traits of that variety of dogs. The picture is a little flat and wants life 
This however, is not a great fault, when the delineation of the character 
and expression of the animal is the chief desideratum. All the Audu- 
bons paint well, when the subject is a bird or a quadruped. 

94. Portrait, by Marchant. One of the best of this artist. 

96 & 105. Portraits,by Marchant. Excellent both as likenesses and 
paintings. 

100 & 234. By D. Leutze. The return of Columbus in chains to Cadiz, 
is decidedly the best picture exhibited, and this praise is no disparage- 
ment'to the rest, for the painting is truly extraordinary, and will place the 
artist among the first in the profession in this country. This piece took 
the prize in a European exhibition, and would take the prize here were 
one to be awarded to any. Its faults are few and scarcely to be named, 
but it is of the German school, and is a little too hard and dry. The mid- 
dle portion of the picture (including the two brothers and those kneel- 
ing with their hands raised) we think could not be improved, even by 
Allston. The left of the picture and some of the other subordinate parts 
do not satisfy us so well, and yet the whole is so excellent, that we are 
rather disposed to believe our taste at fault, than thatthe artist has failed 
in the smallest particular. 

The other, (Sir Walter Raleigh) is .a good picture, though not to be 
The sentiment is beautifully expressed, 
and the attitudes of all the figures particularly graceful. The head of 
The jailor is not inferior to the 


compared with the Columbus. 


the lady is a splendid triumph of art. 
other figures and by some will be considered the best point in the pic- 
ture. We hail with pleasure the accession of another great name to the 
list of American painters. 

101. Large Landscape, by R. Gignoux. This picture has many ex- 
The right of the picture constituting the 
chief part of the foreground is very good, while most of the hazy back 
If ths 


right were retained in sfatu quo, and the half at the left compressed 


cellencies, and many faults. 


ground is wanting in effect. There is in fact too much of it. 


| ‘ , . . 
partially into the other portion, it would be a good and effective picture. 


102. Canoe Creek, by V. G. Audubon. 
Landscape. 


This is a very pretty, quiet 
103. Rural Sports, a Landscape, by O. B. Loomis. This is respecta- 
ble, but in no way extraordinary. 

104. Portrait, by Powell. This soft and milk-and-water style, we dis- 
like. This artist does not seem to have improved. He painted quite as 
well as this, when he made his debut before the New York public. The 
namby-pambyism of the costume of this portrait is in bad taste. 

108. Portraits of a Lady, by J. Stearns. This is a good picture, 
well drawn, wel! coloured, and every way effective. 

109. Group of Men, by H. Sanderson. Of some pretension, but of 
very moderate merit. 

100. Signing the Pledge. A good subject. 
where it would be appropriately hung. 

111. Portrait, by Mooney. Very good indeed 

112. Aaron Burr, by James Van Dyck. A good likeness. 

119. Portrait, by S. A. Mount. This is very good. 
hewever, and the flesh tints do not entirely please us, 


There is many a parlor 


It wants force 
but it is well 


| drawn, and ger.erally of a gocd tone. 
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120. Portrait. Execrable. 

126. Portrait, by Hicks. Very good. 

129. Landing of the Cavaliers, by J. Rolfe. This picture is beyond 
our comprehension, but it does not please us. It has no force or charac 
ter. The drawing is very bad. The vessel at the right sits upon its 
stern, very comfortably, no doubt. 

130 & 144. Heads, by 7’. Sully. The public are well acquainted 
with these pictures. The engravings, of one of them was published ia the 
Gift, for 1842. Hereis great «fect by apparently small means. The 
artist seems to have executed his task, by a few hasty strokes of his 
brush—we say seems to have done so—for we doubt not he did his best 
The effect is certainly very fine. The coloring we could well imagine to 
have been by Titian. Sully bas no equal here, in his peculiar style. He 
is characterized by warmth, ease and richness of color. 

132. Portrait, by W. Page. The head of the individual painted, 
seems to have presented nothing on which a striking portrait could 
be hung, and yet, the artist, has made one of the best portraits we have 
ever seen. Indeed we can hardly conceive it possible, that there could 
be a better painting of a man’s face. 

136. Horse and Rider, by J. Burford. A white horse, drawn out 
againsta white sky. Wecan see but little merit in the picture. The 
figure of the horse is not even well drawn. 

138. Cattle, by 7. F. Moppins. This is a very good picture. The 
landscape is good, and the figures of the animals generally well drawn. 

139, Scene, near Albany, by Jesse Talbot. This is very good, asare 
all the latter pieces by this artist. We have, however, seen some of his 
late compositions, which please us more than this. He has made a very 


great improvement in the last few years, and wil] soon acquire a high re- 
putation. 


154. St. Peter liberated from Prison, by the Angel, sketch from the 
large picture painted for Sir George Beaumont, by Washington Allston. 
This picture is of cabinet size, and apparently done some time since. It 
is one of the best pictures exhibited, if not the best. Any lover of the 


art would look at it for any length of time, and would find it grow better | 


It is enough to name the artist, and none will doubt that | 


and better. 
it is both sublime and beautiful. 

158. Portrait of a Lady, by W.S. Jewett. This is a strong and well 
colored picture—somewhat Rubens-like. There is, however, a slight in- 
elegance of air, given to the face, which is partially counterbalanced by 
considerable intellectuality. 

160. Portrait, by J. H. Shegogue. This is the artist’s best, and it 
does him much credit. He seems regularly to improve. His faults are 
too great softness of style, and consequently a want of force and effect. 


161. The Sisters, by J. G. Chapman. An excellent picture in the 


artist’s best style. Mr. Chapman kas but one fault that we can see. 


His coloring is beautiful, his drawing is unexceptionable, and his paint- | 
ings, have all the richness and warmth of the Venetian school, but he | 


occasionally wants masculine force—so to speak, the style is too soft 


and delicate. Some of his shades should be deeper. If he can deepen 


these without losing his beautiful chiar’ oscuro, there would seem to be | 


nothing wanting. 

163. Governor Seward, by Mooney. This is like the man, and is ge- 
nerally well drawn, but the flevh tints of this artist, we most decidedly 
dislike. There must be some mistake in his eye, by which he cannot ap- 


preciate the appropriate tone for a face—for this fault is found in allhis | 


pictures. 


164. Agrigentum, by 7. Cole. This is a warm and glowing land- 
scape of the South of Europe. It is a sunset view of ruins of temples. We 


like this artist’s style immensely, and think him the first painter in this | 


country. This picture, however, seems over-wrought. The sky seems 
much less warm than the land to which it gives its hue. 
will find this fault with it—stilJ it is a beautiful picture. 

165. View of New York Harbor, by R. Gignouz. This isa subject 
which has been so often treated,that one must do it very well not to fail. 


This is a pretty good picture, and will be generally liked. 


Most people 


166. Ecce Homo, by W. Page. This is evidently a labored effort of 


the artist, and yet he has succee ed in pleasing very few. The objec- 
tions generally made, are tothe rainbow halo, round the head—to the 


coarseness of the hands—the red coarse whiskers, but chiefly to the ex- | 


pression of the countenance. Itisso human. There is an appearance of 


mental suffering, and the face possesses a good deal of character, such as 





| the artist intended to give it, but that character conflicts with all our pre- 
| conceived notions of the Being he has represented. There is nothing 


Godlike—nothing of the divinity—nothing of the high mission upon 
which he was sent, which ought to make his face sublime. The general 
effect of the picture is injured by the naked shoulder aad the preponder- 
ance of the red color in so much of the purple robe. It is, however, 


sucha picture as few artists but Page could paint. 

167. Full length portrait of a Child, by C. G. Thompson. A good 
likeness, we doubt not, and generally well composed. The landscape, 
like all by this artist, is but indifferent. 

171 & 58 Portraits, by D. Huntington. Good, of course, as are 
all by this artist. His pictures need no comment. Their reputation is 
established. We learn that he and Inman, are soon to visit Europe, in 
the study of their profession. 

172. The Retreat of June 1754, by J. G. Chapman. This is histori- 
cal, and therefore, to be especially commended, very few of our artists will 
turn their attention to this department, some for fear of failure, others 
because they think that it will pay better to draw maps of common-plece 
| faces. This is a very good picture, we should like it better if some 

of the prominent characters could have been so placed in the foreground 


as to be more clearly distinguishable. 
—oaE 


FOREIGN MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
| Miss Clara Novello, a young English prima donna, is creating quite 

a sensation in London, by her musical powers. 

The lady is now in her 25th year, and ata very eatly age, she gave 
| evidence of great musical talent. Before she was 15, she was elected 
| an associate of the Philharmonic Suciety. In 1837, she left England for 
| Germany, at the pressing invitation of Mendelssohn, and effected a series 
of triumphs in all the capitals of that country. 
| Clara Novello commenced her dramatic career, in the character of 
| Semiramide, at Padua, after some months of indefatigable study pursued 

under the combined direction of Rossini, Pasta, and the Cavaleire Miche- 
| roux. The autumn season at Bologna, was her next engagement, and 
| her performances here were attended with such triumphant success that 
| she was unanimously created a member of the Philharmonic Society, one 
| of the most ancient in Italy. The choice of all the prime donne in Italy 

being given to Rossini, on the memorable occasion of the first perform- 

ance of his Stabat Mater, the great composer immediately selected Miss 
| Novello. When he first heard her rehearse the celebrated Soprano solo, 
“Inflammatus,” he rushed to embrace her, exclaiming ‘Ora son con- 
tento !”’ 

She subsequently proceeded to Rome, to sing during the first half of 
the carnival season. After her benefit there, she was carried home in 
| triumph, accompanied by all the first nobles in Rome bearing torches. 
The opera of “Sappho” which she chose for her debut at Drury lane, 
| is not spoken well of by the London critics. 

The second concert of the Philharmenic Society, took place on the 3d 
| ult. Beethoven’s, “Eroica’” and Spohr’s overture “Der Berggeist” ap- 
| pear to have been the gems of the concert. A piano-forte concerto in 
| F mimor, by Chopin, performed by Madame Dulcken, also excited much 
| attention. His compositions have hitherto been excluded, bet he now 
| bids fair to become highly popular. Beethoven’s ninth Symphony is an- 
nounced for the next concert. 
| Blagrove the violinist is giving a series of musical entertainments at the 
| Hanover square rooms, entitled “ seances musicales” 
| The forthcoming play of Sheridan Knowles, at Drury Lane, is said to 

be founded on James’s novel of the “King’s Highway.” 
|  Cerito concluded her engagement at /a Scala on the 23rd ult. Her 
| last appearance was in the favorite ballet, ‘I Viaggiatori all’ isola d’Amo- 
| re’’ (the travellers to the island of love.) It is impossible to convey to an 
English reader, who has not visited the theatres of Italy, a faint idea of 
| the enthusiasm with which she was greeted. The stage was literally 
| strewed with bouquets and crowns of laurel. When she came forward 
after the fall of the curtain, verses and sonnets, eulogistic of her beauty 
| and her talente, were thrown from all parts of the house, and the plau- 
| dits of the audience knew no bounds. During the night a military band 
played under her windows the admired morceavz from the ballets in 
which she had danced, 

The judicial tribunals of Paris have} been fully occupied with trials 
arising out of and connected with thedrama. The first in importance is 


that in which the celebrated tenor, M. Duprez, figures as defendant, M. 





wate 














Pillet, manager of the French Opera, suing him for breach of engage- 
ment in his refusal to perform in a part assigned him in the new opera, 
Charles VI. Duprez refused to perform on the ground of the part be- 
ing beneath his talents as first tenor. He was condemned to piay the 
part. 

The other case is nearly ofa similar description, and isa suit at the in- 
stance of M. Bernard, manager of the Theatre Ambigue Comique, 
against Mademoiselle Eugénie Prosper ; damages were laid at 10,000f. 
It appears the fair truant was engaged ata small selary at the above 
theatre, and hardly worked, so much so, it was alleged her health suffer- 
ed, and on that account she obtained leave of absence. Instead of re- 
turning to resume her engagement, she joined the company performing 
French plays in London. A verdict for the full amount (10 000 francs) 
was pronounced, in default of appearance, against the fair fugitive. 

The engagement of Ronzi de Begnis, to make her debut in Norma, at 
Covent Garden, is asserted ; and in addition to Eugenia Garcia, Madame 
Albertazzi, Duprez, and Staudigl, there is talk of Carlotta Grisi, and 
Titchatshek, and last and (we presume) least, Les Infans Castelli, a 
ballet company of children, well known on the Continent. 


Ma ipran’s Sister —Madame Viardot Garcia has just quitted Paris | 


for Vienna, so she is not likely to be heard this season in London.— 
But there is no lack of promised novelty. Mlle. Nissen, who made a 
successful début last year at the opera, Paris, is about to visit London in 
conjunction with Mr. and Mad. Balfe. 

Rossini is expected at Paris in May. At Berlin, Meyerbeer bas direct- 
ed, for the first time in public, an opera by Gluck, entitled L’ Armide. 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy has composed an opera on the Gidispus a Colone 
of Sophocles. 

Thalberg the celebrated composer, left Paris for Vienna last month. 
He proceeds from thence to America, so say the French journals. 

Srour.—This great composer will shortly pay England a visit, and 
conduct a new symphony at one of the Philharmonic Concerts, the band 
of which has volunteered its services to perform “The Fall of Babylon” 
(Spohr’s last oratorio) for his benefit, as a compliment to his eminent 
talents as a composer. The Professional Choral Society, under the di- 
rection of Mr. G, F. Harris willbe engaged on the occasion, in order to 
give due effect to the oratorio. 

It is said that the tax on the net receipts of all the theatres in France, 
which, under the term of l'impot des pauvres, goes towards the support 
of the poor of the district, is to be reduced to five per cent. This arises 
it is added, from the depressed state of theatrical property throughout 
the kingdom. 

The fascinating Madame Schroeder Devrient, whose engagement at 
Dresden is on the eve of expiring, has entered into an engagement with 


the Grand Opera at Berlin for the ensuing year. She is to receive 40 


gold Fredericks, (nearly 40/.) per night, performing twice a week, be- | 


| 
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may be easily guessed at, bidden them an eternal adieu! “ Bards hate 
bards, and beggars, beggars !"’ said Hesiod long ago, and it is not un- 
likely that the aphorism still holds good ; “ You may have as many moons 
as you like,”’ said the mad astronomer, “ but two suns in one system will 


never do!’’ In consequence of Fornasari’s immense success in London, 


the French entrepreneur has engaged him in a line of business similar 





sides a very liberal allowance for dresses, &c, comprised under the term | 


les feuz. 

E.ssLer.—Fanny is making as great fools of the Londoners as she 
did of the Americans. One of the editors thus delivers himself: “Long 
as Fanny Elssler has reigned over her own delightful empire, of not 


merely graceful but impassioned movement, lending not only the luxuri- | 


ous food of physica] beauty to the vision, but saturating the whole spirit 


of critical observers with the intellectual dew of feeling, she is still as | 


fresh with us as the new vernal violets, that come with dew and perfume 
on their breaths, not the less dear, or bright, or welcome, that they have 
so come before !” 

Mapame Evoese Garcia.—This lady has, it seems, grown weary of 
the Princess's Theatre, and is about to appear shortly at the T.R.C.G, 
induced, as report says, by a liberal increase of salary offered by Mr. 
Bunn, namely, thirty shillings a week! Itis not the first time that 
great house has been the tomb of mediocre aspirants. We hope that it 
may not prove so to Madame Garcia, and that the epitaph of her musi- 
cal fame may not commence with Ci-Git. 


Lasiacue’s FAREWELL To THE ParRistan’s.—The close of the Ita- 





lian Opera in Paris this season, was attended by rather a novel circum- | 


stance. The weathercock disposition of our sprightly neighbors is suffi- 
ciently well known; they can dismiss a favorite with most princely 
indifference, and for no better reason teo; but the case is reversed in the 
present instance, for the most popular performer that, perhaps, ever trod 
the stage, has discarded his patrons, the public, and for some cause that 





to that of Lablache, inde omne malum. 
Lablache issued the following circular on the night of his benefit : 
“«M. Lablache has the honor of announcing to that public which has 
so uniformly received him with kindness, that he sings this night for the 


last time, at the T'heatre Italien. 
homage of his grateful adiew !”’ 


The audience summoned the director, but Lablache alone came for- 
ward, to declare that serious motives had induced him to come to that 
determination. 

M. Balfe’s opera, “Le puits d'Amour,” “The well of Love,’’ was 
produced with success in Paris, last month, and likewise an opera by 
the same author, entitled “ Les Fruits d’Amour.” 

A concert monstre, as the papers call it, was given by Mr. Alleroft 
sometime since, commencing at 7 o'clock and terminating after mid- 
night. It was rumored that Bochsa, the harpist, with whom the wife of 
Bishop, the composer, eloped, would appear, and considerable of a storm 
was anticipated. It was announced, however, that he had not arrived 
from the Continent. 


He requests the public to ascept the 


One may judge from the following list of perfor- 
mers how they get up concerts in London: 

“Master Blagrove, with a solo on the concertina, Mr. N. Mori with a 
clever vivlin performance, Mr. Richardson with a flute fantasia, and a 
juvenile pianiste, Miss Dulcken, executing one of Thalberg’s works with 


remarkable brilliancy. The principal singing novelties were a duo from 


| Donizetti’s ‘ Maria Padilla,’ sung by Miss Birch and Miss Dolby, and a 


charming Swiss air by Listz, sung by Miss G. Santos, which was encor- 
ed. The other vocalists were Mrs. A. Shaw, Miss E. Birch, Miss Gal- 
breth, Miss Bromley, Mrs. W. H. Seguin, the Misses Williams, Mrs. 
Aveling Smith, Messrs. Phillips, Brizzi, Giubilei, W. H. Seguin, Allcroft, 
Mr. H. Gear, and Mr. J. Parry. 

Great excitement reigns in the musical circles respecting a prize of ten 
guineas, ubtained by Professor Taylor, of Gresham College, for a madri- 
gal, containing no less than fifteen bars extracted and “ borrowed’ from 
one of the celebrated Luca Merenzio. The prize has been refunded by 
the professor, and his competitors have been called upon to send in fresh 
specimens. The sense of the society as to Mr. Taylor has been mani- 
fested by excluding him from the second trial for the prize. 

Mad. Cinti Damoreux took leave of the French stage at the Academie 
Royale, on the 22d April. She appeared in two of her most celebrated 
characters, and at the conclusion of the performances a “ceremony” 
was enacted by the principal actors of Paris, who, in full costume, form- 
ed a procession and took leave one by one of Mad. Centi Damoreux. 

The interior of the Haymarket Theatre has been entirely renovated; 
indeed, Mr. Webster, the lessee, has gone to considerable expense in 
order to remove the various inconveniences which have beset the Thea- 
tre. An elegant chandelier has been introduced, and the orchestra has 
been lowered so as to give a full view of the stage from the royal box.— 
This will enable her Majesty to make private visits to the Theatre.— 
Charles Kean is engaged at this house, and will play his usual round of 
characters for a limited period. 

Buckstone and Mrs. Fitzwilliam have been starring it in the provin- 
ces—they return to the Haymarket. 

Miss Poole has gone to Dublin. 

Mr. White, who delivered lectures on Irish music in this country 
sometime since, and was considered rather a humbug, is now giving 
a series of entertainments on the same theme at her Majesty’s Concert 
Rooms, Hanover Square, assisted by Miss Dolby, Miss Flower and the 
Misses Lyon. 

——— 

Nortn Easterns Buunpary.—Among the passengers in the steamer 
Hibernia, at Boston, from Liverpool, are Capts. Broughton and Robin- 
son, and Lieut. Ripon of the British army, who, in connexion with a 
deputation of American engineers, are to lay down and mark the bound- 


ary line between Maine and New Brunswick, according to the recent 
treaty. 

An enormous bear was killed near the village of Tuberg, Oneida Co. 
a few days since. He measured from his tail to the end of his nose, 
feet 4 inches. and weighed upwards of 400 pounds. 
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TRIAL OF THOMAS THORN 
FOR THE MURDER OF ELISHA WILSON, 
BOTH OF HARPSWELL, MAINE; 
FIRST DAY. 


uneducated heads, with large self-esteem, rather large firmness, mode- 


| rate perceptive and still more moderate reasoning faculties, and very 
| small caution; wearing a large quantity of hair, I could not of course 


At the Supreme Judicial Court, held ut Portland, by adjournment, on | 


"Wednesday, May 3d, 1843, before Whitman, C. J., and Shepley 
and Tenucy, Associate Justices. 


This trial was set down for the first Tuesday of May, but owing to | 


some delay in returning the jurors, the prisoner was not put to the bar 
till Wednesday afternoon, about three o’clock. The court room was 
crowded, and in the gallery a dozen or twenty women were to be seen, 
feeling a profound curiosity to hear all the particulars of a case, which, 
if @ tithe of what they have heard be true, were enough to drive any de- 
cent woman out of court. 

It will be remembered that two persons, namely, Louisa Wilson and 
Thomas Thorn, were suspected of murdering Elisha Wilson, the husband 
of said Louisa Wilson. Both were committed on a charge cf murder in 
the month of February last. True bills were found against them at the 
Supreme Court, and they were severally indicted for murder—Thorn as 
principal, and the wife as aiding and abetting him at the time: in ano- 
ther, the wife is indicted as principal, and Thorn as accessory, counsel- 
ling, hiring, and procuring her to do the murder. In the indictment 
against Louisa, alias Lois, Wilson, the wife, the first count charges her 
with having wilfully and feloniously, &c., &«., caused the death of the 
deceased, by giving him a wound on the left side of the head, one inch 
and three quarters in length, and one inch in depth, on the 5th day of 
February, A. D. 1843, with a pair of iron tongs: the second, with 
having caused his death by a weapon to the jury unknown: the third 
charges that Thomas Thorn, of Harpswell, counselled, hired, and procu- 
red the said Louisa todo the act. The indictment against Thorn is 
materially the same, though containing four counts: the first charging 
him with causing the death of the deceased by a blow with a pair of 
iron tongs; the second, with an iron bludgeon; the third, with a wea- 
pon unknown. The fourth charges the wife with aiding and abetting 
Thorn. Thorn was first ordered up for trial—thereby giving another 
Chance to the woman, whatever may be the issue with him. She is now 
*n Court, and they are beginning to impannel a jury. Counsel for the 
prisoner, William Pitt Fessenden and Francis O. J. Smith, late mem- 
bers of Congress—both assigned by the Court. For the prosecution, 
Otis L. Briggs, Attorney-General, and Augustine L. Harris, county 
Attorney. 

At the opening of the Court, Mr. Fessenden offers to go to trial, pro- 
vided the Attorney-General, or the Ceurt, will receive the evidence of 
certain persons touching the general character of the prisoner, should 
they arrive before the jury is charged. The ground of the motion is, 
that the prisoner is poor and helpless; that his mother, and certain 
people who have known him all his life long, are at Long Island, in the 
state of New York; that due diligence has been used—that they were 
written to, and have answered the applications, and promised to be pre- 
sent at the trial, but owing to the late storm, bave probably been pre- 
vented. The Attorney-General refuses his assent to the extraordinary 
proposition, as he terms it, and after consulting with his associates, the 
Chief Justice decides that inasmuch as evidence to the general character 
ean avail only in doubtful cases, and inasmuch as the jury in case of doubt 
could be instructed to acquit the prisoner, the trial must go on, notwith- 
standing the absence of the witnesses referred to. But if they should 
appear in season, that is, before argument, they will be permitted to 
testify ; and if it should happen in the progress of the trial that their 
testimony should appear to be important for the prisoner, every reasona- 
ble indulgence in favour of life will be granted. 

The appearance of the prisoner—his extreme youth—for, judging by 
his looks, you could not suppose him to be more than eighteen or twenty 
years of age, at the furthest—his general bearing and behaviour—are 
altogether in his favour. He challenges with a clear, steady voice,— 
listens to the suggestions of his counsel with evident understanding and 
watchfulness, and without any unreasonable anxiety. He is about five 
feet seven, with large, dark eyes, black hair, and a rich, brown counte- 
nance, though at times, we may detect something of very different cha- 
racter about his mouth. It vanishes like a shadow when you try to 
catch it, however. In the language of the day, he would be called a 
good-looking young fellow. Phrenologically speaking, his head, at the 














well decide by the sight alone: but such are the appearances. 

Before five o'clock, the jury were impannelled; the prisoner having 
peremptorily challenged sixteen, the Atterney general five, who were 
withdrawn because of their consciencious scruples about the punishment 


| of death under any circumstances. Their opinions were not sectarian ; 


but individual and personal opinions, founded upon such reasoning as 
satisfied each man for himself. So widely propagated and so deeply 
seated are these opinions in this part of the country, that until a late 
change of the law, under the revised statutes, it was almost impossible 
to obtain a verdict of guilty on a capital charge under any circumstances. 
The clearest evidence had sometimes no effect with the jury. They 
would not, and did not, convict—saying they were nct satisfied; they 
wanted positive proof. Circumstantial proof would not satisfy them. 
Even the testimony of an eye witness—nay, the acknowledgment of the 
party charged in open court, would not satisfy them entirely—the party 
might be insane, or a witness might swear falsely, or a sane person, 
charged with murder, might confess, under a misapprehension of his 
own guilt. Such cases had happened, and therefore might happen again. 

The law as it now stands, however, changes the position of court, 
counsel, and jury, relieving them all, and throwing upon the Governor of 
the State, the whole duty of awarding execution. Of course, therefore, 
Jurors will have less fear of dooming an ianocent man. A whole 
year is allowed for hunting up evidence in behalf of the prisoner—and in 
fact any further time which, in the judgement of the Governor and Coun- 
cil may be necessary. 

As the law now stands, the party found guilty of murder is sentenced 
to hard labor in the penitentiary, till the punishment of death sball be 
inflicted. He is not to be executed within one year, nor until the whole 
record of the proceedings, or case, shall be certified by the clerk of the 
court, under the seal thereof, to the supreme Executive authority of the 
State, nor until a warrant shall be issued by said Executive authority, 
under the great seal of the State, directed to the sheriff of the county 
where the state prison shall be situated, commanding the sheriff to cause 
said sentence of death to be carried into execution. And then the 
party is to be executed within the walls or enclosed grounds of the 
State’s prison. By this arrangement it will be seen that, while on the 
one hand a jury is much more likely to convict for a capital offence, the 
consummation of the law is left with the Executive. 

A case of the sort has just happened in Vermont, I see, under a simi- 
lar law. Eugene Clifford, who was convicted of murder by drowning 
his wife in a pond, last fall, has been sentenced to one year’s solitary 
confinement in the State’s prison, (probably to hard labor,) and then to 
be hung. How judgments may be rendered here, this being the first 
capital case under the revised statutes, cannot of course be known. 
Whether it will be left to the Governor and council to say when the 
man shall be hung, if ever, can only be guessed at. Judges are no more 
willing then other men to assume uncalled fur accountability. They 
have burthens enough to bear of their own without going out of their 
way to find them. 

The jury were severally interrogated by the counsel for the prisoner, 
and by the Attorney General in the usual form. On the one side, they 
were asked whether they had formed any opinion, or felt any bias; and 
on the other side, whether they were scrupulous about inflicting the pun- 
ishment of death. In reply, some insisted upon having what they called 
positive evidence ; others, the strongest possible evidence, &c. &c.; but 
all, if they were to be believed on their oaths had formed no opinion of 
the case and were sensible of no bias. 

The county attorney, at the desire of the Attorney-General, now opened 
the case. He would not go into all the details, but he would endeavour 
to shew with sufficient clearness and particularity, whatever might be 
required for a full understanding of the testimony as it came out. The 
jury were the judges both of the law and the fact; and he should ask 
leave therefore to give them, for such was the duty of the Government 
officers on such occasions, from the most unquestionable authorities, the 
law of the case upon which they were to rely. He then read from Rus- 


| sell on Crimes,—Hale’s Pleas of the Crown,—Starkie on Evidence,— 


and other works; and thence proceeded to the distinction recognised by 


distance I am now sitting, appears to be quite equal to the average of | the laws vf Maine, under the Revised Statutes, between murder in the 
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first, and murder in the second degree; the first being where malice is 
actually proved; and the second where malice is necessarily and legally 
inferred from the circumstances. He commented also upon a third 
class of cases, known to the laws of Maine,—showing how the punish- 
ment difflered—and why; and urging that if the offence charged here 
should be proved, it was murder of the most aggravated type. 

And why ?—It was the murder of a man in the night-time—in his own 
house—and in his ewn bed. That the man was murdered, he should 
endeavour to show to the entire conviction of the jury. But by whom? 
That also he thought he should be able to show beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

In the first place, the house itself was so situated as to make it certain 
that there were but ¢hree persons alive within it on the night in ques- 
tion—namely, the deceased, his wife, and the person at the bar. 
Though being under the same roof with another family, they were 
entirely separate and distinct—se much so that no person could enter 
the part occupied by Elisha Wilson, the deceased, from the part orcu- 
pied by Benjamin Wilson, without going out of doors from Benjamin 
Wilson's part and entering Elisha Wilson's part by a door which on the 


night in question was fastened on the inside. 


In the next place, the nature of the wound itself—the depth, charac- 
ter, and extent of the fracture were such as to show that it must have 
been the effect of violence ; and that it could not have been the result of 
any such accident as had been pretended. The left temple, or temporal 
bone, was fractured and forced into the brain—together with the integu- 
ments, flesh and muscle, were driven through everything but the dura 
mater—a portion of the left ear was actually cut off by the blow. The 
form of the wound itself corresponded in shape with what it must have 
been if made by, an instrument like that found in the room—a pair of 
large, heavy, iron tongs—the bow of which fitted the wound, and cor- 
responded with the fracture. 

The learned gentleman having proceeded thus far in his opening, found 
it necessary to refer to the law respecting accessories and abettors, and to 
the acknowledged distinctions between the two 
thorities, to show that constructive presence is enough, and that one may 
actually aid and abet in a murder, though he neither gives the blow, nor 
is even present within the room, or place where the murder is perpetrat- 


: reading from the au- 


ed. He could be in another room, if co-operating or keeping watch— 
and yet he would be, not an accessory, but an aider and abettor,—ac- 
cessories before the fact, (though in murder all accessories before the fact 


! 


| time of night, and under such circumstances ? 
jury, 


are principals,) being those who counsel and procure the act, holding | 


themselves aloof, and ignorant, perhaps, of the time and place of perpe- 
tration. 
All whoare present, are principals ; and all who aid and assist, at the 





turn of the prisoner at the bar, instead of going to live with his own sis- 
ter, who had married Benjamin Wilson, and lived about a mile from 
Elisha’s, he, Thorn, passed the greater part of his time at the house of 
Elisha, the deceased ; that after a time Benjamin Wilson moved into 
a part of the house in which his brother Elisha lived, and continued to 
occupy it up to the time of Elisha’s death ; that Thorn used to sleep at 
Elisha’s, even after this; that the only way of entering Elisha’s part was 
by going out of Benjamin’s part, and entering by another outside door. 
It weuld be shown, moreover, that the prisoner had been found in the 
room with Wilson’s wife, with the door fastened ; that he had been re- 
peatedly seen silting in her lap, and she in his, after she had been a 
married woman about a year ; that he had a passion for her—he knew 
of no other language that would so well express what he understood to 
be the facts of the case—a passion for her ; that along with these en- 
dearments, he had been heard to say to her, while she was the wife of 
another man, “ Louisa, my poor girl! (Here, for the first time, the 
prisoner betrayed some little emotion.) Men are supposed to act from 
motive ; and you have here the prisoner's motive. 

It would be shown, also, said the County Attorney, that after his re- 
turn from sea, the prisoner had been heard to say that Elisha would not 
live long; that he was failing,—that his health was bad, &c., although 
Elisha, the deceased, was ia the prime of life, with no ailment whatever 
to trouble him, beyond an occasional head-ache. 

It would be testified, moreover, that the prisoner was the first person 
in the room, after the murder was perpetrated—even if he was not the 
very person that inflicted the blow. Yet Benjamin Wilson lived in the 
house ; and that nobody was called in til! fifteen minutes after the acci- 
dent happened—in other words, till fifteen minutes afier Elisha Wilson 
was dead, according to the acknowledgment of the parties implicated, 
from the accident which happened to him, according to their story. 
How came the prisoner there? What business had he there—at such @ 
You, gentlemen of the 
would like to be satisfied upon these two points. 


Again, according to this story, the deceased had fallen upon a chair- 
post, or against the head-board, in a fit. If so—epart from the nature 
and appearance of the wound, which you will find by unquestionable tes- 
timony could not have been so produced, even thowgh the deceased had 
stood ap in his bed and pitched over, head first, upon the floor. Again, 
how happened it, that when the neighbors were called in, the body was 
already stripped, with nothing but a thin coverlid over it? for all this 


will be shown to you. Why all this attention to appearances? Were 
the clothes arranged with so much care by the distracted wife? Why 
| was a little wad of twisted cotton pushed intothe wound? Why was 


time, though not present within the room, are present in the contempla- | 


tion of thelaw. And here the gentleman cited Knapp’s case, read from the 
charge of Mr. Justice Parker, and called the attention of the jury to the 
extraordinary coincidence existing between the two. White was mur- 
dered in bed—in his own house—and at night. There was no eye to see, 
no tongue to testify. 
in the clamber of death—he was afar off—keeping watch, and waiting 
the issue. And yet he was convicted, and suffered the highest penalty of 
the law. 

(The prisoner continued wholly undisturbed till now.) 

Having prepared the jury for this point, which might arise to trouble 
and perplex them in the progress of their investigation, if they were 
people of tender consciences, and having shown that under this indict- 
ment, if they found the prisoner aiding and abetting in any way, they were 
bound by their oaths to find him guilty of the murder, just as much as if 
it were proved that he had inflicted the mortal blow with his own hand, 
the County Attorney returned to the facts of the case. 


The prisoner at the bar was nota native of Maine. He was born in 
Long Island, in the State of New York, and some two years ago, was 
living about in the neighborhood of Harpswell. At this time Lois Wil- 
son, the wife of the deceased, was unmarried, and about the same age as 
the prisoner at the bar; he being the elder by two or three years at most. 
It would be shown that he wanted to marry ‘her, that she encouraged his 
attentions, and that they kept company together, and that a promise of 
marriage had been entered into between them; that soon after this. 
Thorn went to sea: and that during his absence, she intermarried with 
Elisha Wilscn, a man of nearly, or quite double her age ; that on the re- 


There was no aider, nor abettor actually present | 


| guilty of the blood of Elisha Wilson !” 


‘ 





there no blood upon the floor—a pine floor, not painted—if he fell up- 
on the floor? Other questions might be asked, gentlemen, and ques- 
tions too that mus/ be answered. It will appear that, when the neigh- 
bors arrived, they found the remains of a large fire—with two quills in 
the chamber where the prisoner slept, covered with blood ; that the 
fire was kept going all night, and that a large quantity of wood was 
burned ; that there was a tub of water standing in the middle of the 
floor. What was that tub wanted for? The jury would enquire, and 
would expect to be satisfied. He should offer no hypothesis here ; it 
was no part of his business ; but they would be content with nothing 
short of reasonable explanations. 

Another fact he felt bound to call their attention to. The sister of the 
prisoner had been heard to say to him—*‘ Thomas, you know you are 
And what was his reply ? 
No; but these words, and these words only— 
“ They cannot prove it!” 

(The prisoner showed no sort of emotion here. ) 

Let it be remembered, gentlemen, that the outer door of Elisha Wil- 
son’s part was fastened, and that the large iron tongs,—the instrument 
of death charged in the indictment, you have just heard,—was found in 


An indignant denial ? 


the room ; that the wound corresponds in shape and size with what 
would have been made, if such an instrument were applied with the 
force here proved, to that part of the human skull which I have shown 
you. 

(The gentleman had produced a skull for purposes of illustration, 
which for awhile was mistaken by a large part of the audience for the 
skull of the murdered man. ) 


It is for 


Such, gentlemen, is a brief outline of the facts of the case. 
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you to sift all the facts, to examine all the circumstances, to hear all the 
witnesses, and to judge of their truth and credit, and to say at last, the 
prisoner is guilty or not guilty. If you find him not guilty, you are to 
say so and no more. If you find him guilty—to say so, and no more. 
Such is the language of the law—that you will do your duty, however 
painful it may be, honestly and fearlessly, for the protection of society 
and the welfare of all who put their trust in the Jaws, I cannot permit 
myself to doubt; for you have sworn to try the prisoner at the bar, ac- 
cording to the law and tke evidence, so help you God. 
case with you. 


I now leave the 
Then the Court adjourned. 


The above contains the main features of this exciting case. We in- 
tended to give a full report, but found the evidence and speeches much 
too lengthy for our paper. We can only add, that the evidence produced 
by the prosecution sustained the indictment. 
clusion of our reporter's graphic report, which we regret we could not 
give in full:— 

SEVENTH DAY-——VERDICT OF THE JURY. 


Friday morning.— Large ciowd about the door, waiting for the jury 
to come in, at the opening of the Court. Intense anxiety to watch the 
behavior of the prisoner at the giving in of the verdict, whatever it may 
be. The jury had the case committed to them at six o'clock last eve- 
ning. Bell rings—prisoner undisturbed, though pale. 
consultation with him, as if it were tolling of hisdeath-knell. Mr. Fessen- 
den very anxious. Jury and Chief Justice enters, fol- 
lowed by a general rush from below. Nobody can judge by their 
countenances, though an occasional glance stolen at him, first by ene and 
then by another of them, would seem to*indicate their opinion. [ see 
tears in the eyes of one of the jury, a very aged man; and the greatest 


possible seriousness in the countenances of all—amounting to solemnity 
and awe in some. 


Doors fly open. 


The prisoner being told to stand up, he rose without trembling or sign 
of apprehension, though very pale, and when the foreman of the jury 
announced the verdict “ guilty in the first degree,” there was no sign 
of emotion to be observed in the prisoner. Soon after, Thorn retired 
with a firm step, but an altered look. A motion will be made for arrest 
of judgement. 

Five minutes after Thorn retired, the trial of the wife commenced. 

She is a young, healthy and rather good-looking woman, somewhat 
above the middle size, with warm reddish hair, a clear complexion, fresh 


The following is the con- | 


Mr. Smith in | 


lips, greyish or greyish-blue eyes, a good person, and altogether a very | 


pleasant though somewhat sleepy expression of countenance, notwith- 
standing her confinement in jail for three months and her present alarm- 
ing situation. To look at her, one would never think it possible for her 
to be guilty, either as a principal or an abettor. That she knew of the 
murder by Thorn; that she desired to conceal it; and as much for his 
sake as for her own, is quite possible. It may be, therefore, that, mis- 
led by compassion for him, or by something worse if you will, she has 
involved herself by her ignorance and her wish to screen the real mur- 
derer, in a situation which, to say the least of it, is one of exceeding un- 
certainty and peril for her. Phrenologically speaking, her head is much 
better than Thorn’s, though nothing more can be seen of it now, than a 
portion of the frontal developments, which are absolutely large and full ; 
her bonnet covering the sides and the whole posterior region, so as to 
allow nothing but a few shorn locks of bright auburn to be seen. She 
wears a very decent and proper dress, a black straw bonnet of a fashion- 


able shape, lined with plaid silk, a large cotton shawl and a dark calico 
gown. 


————— 
{S" A correspondent of the London Times, says that there is at this 
time in the hands of the Accountant General of the Court of Chancery 
, 


£ 40,000,000 to 50,000,000, a considerable portion of which is kept from 


the starving and suffering survivors, by the want of progress in the Mas- 
ter’s office. é 


I 


AccivenT.—While the children were in the Castle Garden on Tues- 
day afternoon, a seat fell down, and several of the children who were 
sitting’ upon it had their feet and legs cought under it, and were mote 


or less hurt. Onegirl, about fourteen years age, we are sorry to say had 
a leg fractuued. , 


BROTHER JONATHAN, 


fending the truth cf Roman Catholic doctrines. 


A new Fountain is to be opened on the petition of Messrs. Whitney, | 


Wilmedring and others, living in the lower part of Broadway,—and at 
their expense in Bowling Green. 


$e 


LITERARY. 
Our old friend Diedr: -' 


us this month unusually rich in prose and verse. 


Tue Ksicxersocker, for May. » 20nes t 

We always sit down 
to read the Knickerbocker with a perfect abandon—a certainty that we 
shail find a feast spread for us, at which every taste will be gratified, and 
we are never disappointed. The number for May contains some very 
good verse, and indeed the K. seems to be exceeding fortunate in this 
Mr. Irvine continues the “ Quod Correspondence,” 


whichincreases in interest. 


respect always. 
Mrs. Clavers has a very sensible article on 
“‘Standards,’’—*“‘ not such,” she says, ‘‘as are wont to be presented by 
fine ladies in balconies to glittering crowds below, where plumes wave 
and steel flashes in the sunshine,” but “standards of propriety, standards 
of expense, and of many other things.”” “ Reminiscences of Life in the 
West,” is a spirited sketch of a scene perfectly characteristic of the 
West. “Another Lay of Ancient Rome,” not by Macauley, is an amus- 
ing imitation of thet writer's splendid lays. The other articles are all 
excellent, but we have not space to particularize. The editor’s Table— 
which, by the way, we always read first,—is as usual an ollipodrida of 
wit, sentiment, criticism, fom, poetry, &c., making altogether a most de- 
lectable dish for an hour’s summer reading. 

Cuameer’s Epixnsurc Journat.—The proprietors of the Albion 
have announced a re-print of this truly excellent publication, at the rate 
of one dollar and ahalf a year. We hope to see the undertaking 
worthily encouraged. The Edinburg Journal, happens to be just what 
is wanted in our country ; and among the cartloads of trash that are cir- 
culating all over the country, simply because, like Pindar’s razors, they 
are 





‘“‘Wondrous cheap, 
And for the money, quite a heap,” 
would be an absolute treasure. Really when such works are put within the 
reach of the poorest, along with many that have appeared from the press of 
Wilson & Co. and the New World; as well as from the Sun office, we are half 
disposed to overlook, or at least to forgive all that may have been hereto 
fore amiss among the cheap publications of the day, since the beginning 
of that vast literary revolution, which is fast changing our veriest news- 
papers into journals of the greatest worth, and putting whole libraries 
within reach of the pocket-money which little masters and misses are in 
the habit of wasting on toys. 
Wrucut’s Practical Enctiso Grammar. Fourth Edition, Barnard 
& Co., New York.—An attentive examination of this noblework, on the 
mechanism of our comprehensive language induces us to unite in the 
high commendations bestowed on its merits on beth sides of the Atlantic. 
We earnestly and conscientiously recommend it to the attention of teach- 
ers, as affording the long sought desideratum which it is designed to ac- 
complish ; namely, the attainment of a full, familiar, and philosophit ac- 
It should be 


found in every school where the subject of grammar is deemed of impor] 


quaintance with the various peculiarities of our language. 


tance; and it should be amongst all whose necessities demand the in 
terchange of thoughts through the medium of the English language. 

Tue CoNnrest AND THE ARMoUR: Robert Carter, N. York. This is 
a beautiful little work, by Dr. John Abercrombie, F. R.S. E , contain- 
ing two eloquently written sermons. This work has already gone 
through fourteen editions in Edinburg. It is got up ina style highly cre 
ditable to the publisher. 


Acetnetra ; Edward Dunigan, N. York. This work is composed of 
a series of letters, written in an agreeable style, for the purpose of de- 
That the subjects 
touched upon are handled in an able manner is assured, by the fact that 
the author is the Rev. Charles Constantine Pise. The author says in 
his preface : 

The Author's object isto ascertain, whether there are any solid grounds 
on which the tenets of Catholicity may repose: whether there is any war- 
rant for them in the Bible: whether they were known to the primitive 
Christians : whether many of them are not admitted by other denomina 
tions. He wishes to convince the dispassionate inquirer, that a strict 
and practical member of the Roman Catholic Church may be a genuine 
friend of Republican Institutions, and must be true to his country and 
his God. His mottois GLory to GoD—PEAck To MEN! 

The work is got up in good style, with large clear type and beautiful 
paper, and contains a well executed portrait of Dr. Pise. 

Lectures ON THE EpistLe or Pauct To tag Romass: Robert Car, 


ter, N. York. No. 2 of the reprint of these eloquent discourses, by Rev. 


Thos. Chalmers, of Edinburg, bas been published. 
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MUSICAL. 

Si1cx10r Nacwe’s farewell concert on Friday last, was a bumper; in- 
deed, so fall was the large room at the Apollo, that standing places 
could only be obtained with difficulty. Highly impressed as we were 
with the previous efforts of the Signior, we confess to no little astonish- 
ment on this occasion. He created quite a little furore among the av- 
dienée, particularly in his introduction and grand variations a la Paga- 
nini, concluding with that beautiful melody “Old Rosin the Bow,” §which 
he played exquisitely. It is needless to say the applause was most vo. 








ciferous, and an encore was repeatedly demanded, which Mr. Nagle re- 
fused, very cavalierly, as it appeared to us. 

Mr. Dempster received a warm reception on his reappearance amongst 
us. He sang several Scotch ballads during the evening, in his usual fe- 
licitous manner. Mrs. Loder, F. Rakeman and Timm lent their valua- 
ble assistance, and rendered the evening amusement complete. We re- 
commend the Signior, whenever he may give a concert in future, to place 
at the door some one who understands the duties of the place; and to 
attend with more civility to an immense and long continued entre. 

Mr. Joun A. Kyte’s annual concert took place at the Apollo on Mon- 
day night, when a strong muster of his friends and admirers was the 
consequence. He was assisted by Mrs. Loder, Mrs. Horn, Mrs. Wei- 
denhofer, Miss Taylor, Timm, Alpers, King, Marks, Aupic and Ray- 
mond, enough of talent, in all conscience, for one occasion. Mr. Kos- 


sowski was also announced, but was prevented from attending by indis- 
position. 

Mr. Kyle favored us during the evening, with two soles, in his own ini- 
mitable style. For fulness and richness of tone, and in brilliancy of exe- 
cution, he is unquestionably unrivalled in this country. 

A duo concertante, for piano and violin, by King and Marks, and a 
manutcript song, “The Queen ¢f May,”’ composed by George Loder, 
for, and sung by Miss Taylor, were, in our opinion, the gems of the eve- 
ning—not that we consider this young lady a good concert singer. She 
is at present, rough, unpolished, and many faults comparatively unno- 
ticed on the stage of the Olympic, were on that night very glaring. Na- 
ture has endowed her with a voice of rare quality, and she gives so much 
promise of fcture excellence, if it be properly and carefully cultivated, 
that we would advise her to beware of prematurely assuming a position 
in the trying arena of a professional career, ere diligent training and 
taste have ripened her yet embryo talents. Of the song itself, we can- 
not speak in too high terms, it is the prettiest thing we have heard in a 
long time, and we shall be surprised if when published, it is not found in 
every young lady’s musical portfolio. 

The performances were so n:1merous, that we really have not space to 
enuumerate them; we can only say that we spent a most delightful eve- 
ning, and the concert was protracted to rather a late hour, though we 
should have been contented to remain even longer, under so pleasing a 


spell as the music threw around us, 
a 


THE DRAMA. 

Little has transpired worthy of note inthis department during the week. 
Dullness and monotony brood over the deserted benches, and actors, 
however impassioned they may be, wake little more than the echoes of 
their own voices. We believe that at the present time there is not one 
theatre in the city receiving its expenses, and that ere long a crisis of 
some sort must come. What the nature of that crisis will be, we do not 
pretend to divine—in our opinion, however, the managers would do well 
to anticipate it, and close their houses unless they can provide something 
better calculated to dignify the stage, and to promote the interests of the 
drama. It is said and with some little show of reason, that the public 
will not support the legitimate, and therefore managers are justified in 
pandering to its depraved taste; but we dont believe it—if legitimate 
plays were produced in a proper manner, with such a company as might 
be collected even in the United States, not as now with two or three 
talented artists, and all the rest the veriest sticks that ever Cisgraced the 
stage, we know the public would sustain it. The taste of the American 
public has undergone a material change within the last few years—the 
old and new country have been brought so near together, and so many 
opportunities afforded them of witnessing dramatic entertaintments as 
they should be put upon the stage, that mediocre performances will not 
be sustained in the present day. 


» That excellent old comedy “The Ciandestine Marriage” has been pro- 
duced at the Park, pretty successfully, The principal character 


Lord Ogilby, was sustained by Mr. Placide in a very creditable 
manner, but it has so many peculiarities that no man can form a just con- 
ception of it, unless he has seen the original, which we presume Mr. 
Placide has not—there is but one man we think, who ever fully carried 
out the author’s idea—Mr. Farren plays it with a richnessand gusto, an 
at the same time adheres with a strict faithfulness to nature ; his is perd 
haps the best piece of acting in that line ever witnessed. 

Mrs. Vernon and Abbott played their parts well, particularly the lady, 
it could not have been better. 

Miss Buloid made Miss Sterling altogether too disagreeable a person- 
age, she went quite to the extreme. 

Mrs. Hunt as Fanny, was if anything too tame—too mawkishly senti 
mental—it appeared more so perhaps from that eternal monotony of tone 
in which she always speaks, and which she would do well to correct. 

This will apply also to Mr. Lovel, who mouths it most awfully, other- 
wise he is a respectable actor. Of the rest of the dramatis persone the 
less said the better for them, always excepting Fisher who never sinks 
into mediocrity. 

A new farce entitled “Binks the Bagman" ws produced on Tuesday 
night, and was well received. It has, however, the great fault of being 
too English to be perfectly understood ; for a bagman or commercial 
traveller, is a being altogether unknown here, and the wit of the piece 
(for it has wit) fails from the same cause. 

The character of the bagman was tolerably well hit off by Placide, 
and Williams as the jealous landlord, was funny, very much so consider- 
ing that he was suffering from severe indisposition. The piece is com- 
posed of slight materials and will not do much for the treasury. 

The Oty™pic terminates its season on Saturday next, and although not 
so profitable as former seasons, we presume Mitchell has nevertheless 
cause for boasting, and his company much reason for thankfulness, see-, 
ing that each salary day their full quota has been handed to them. 

The benefits have been well attended, and each one has realized a fair 
sum to the recipient. One actress cleared over $200. Taylor, Singleton, 


| and Clarke, each received a wreath containing bank bills of various 


amount. 

Nickerson we hear has takenthe Montreal theatre, and will open with 
many of the Olympic company. 

There is a rumor that Mitchell intends enlarging his theatre, but we 
cannot trace it tu any reliable source—we would suggest the old proverb 
“Let well alone.” 

The Bowery has produced with much splendor the grand musical 
drama of ‘Henri Quatre,” with considerable success. 

The CuHatHaM since the manager went back to old forces has not been 
doing well. We certainly did not see the policy of the step, and are not 
surprised that it failed. 

Forrest and Clifton have been playing an engagement there during the 
week, and have succeeded in attracting pretty numerous audiences, but 
if Thorne be wise he will again go for pit—peanuts and plenty—instead 
of respectability and scantiness. - 

ctl 

Licut Houses 1s tuk Sky.—This is certainly, par excellence, the 
age of meteors; and if they can get them up better, or more of them, in 
Europe, than we have been doing here for the last two or three months, 
we will confess they have stronger invention than we have hitherto given 
them credit for, and throwin our comet into the bargain. The following 
is the latest improvement :— 

The Greenville (Tenn.) Miscellany of the 12th ult. says: 


“ On Sunday night last, about eight o'clock, there was seen in the 
south-western sky a luminous ball, to appearance two feet in circumfer- 
ence, constantly emitting small meteors from one or the other side of it. 


| Itappeared in brightness to outrival the great luminary of day. On its 


first appearance it was stationary one or two minutes, then, as quick as 
thought, it rose apparently thirty feet, and paused—then fell to the point 
from whence it started, and continued to perform this motion for about 
fifteen times. Then it moved horizontally about the same distance, and 
for nearly the same space of time. At length it assumed its first posi- 
tion; then rose again perpendicularly about twelve feet, and remained 
somewhat stationary, continuing to grow less for an hour and a quarter, 
when it entirely disappeared.” 
—_— 

Tue Crry Comprrotten.—The Board of Supervisors on Saturday 
voted to pay D. D. Williamson and three clerks 1755 dollars for three 
months extra service in collecting nearly $782,000 of State and City 
taxes. Mr. Williamson claimed balf per cent. on the amount collected, 
but after much debate, only the above amount wes carried, of which 

| $1000 goes to the Comptroller. 
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For the Brother Jonathan. 
JOY AND SADNESS. 


There are hours when all is joy and gladness, 
Reviving like the gentle breath of spring 

The weary soul of man—she winds and rain 

Of heaven mar not their sweet and holy calm— 
Hours, when the airy halls of life are all 

Built up, and lit and peopled with our heart's 
Best, most holy images, and heaven smiles upon 
Us all the day. The future wears a look 

Of love, bright with premises of many 

Joys to come. We gaze into its bosom 

With a calm delight; the last agony, 

The shroud, the pall, terrify us 20t. 

Light gilds that cloud which ever hangs around 
The silent house appointed for the dead, 

Like the last beams of sunlight lingering 

On western hills, and kindling blushes 

On the swarth cheek of the approaching night. 
Such are happy hours—when cares corrode not, 
Passions disturb not, nor afflictions move 

The gentle }juiet of the human heart. 

But there are hours the dark reverse of these— 
Hours of gloom and sadness. They come, wherefore 
Ox whence, we cannot tell; but often in 
A single night our joys all die— 

Sooner perish not the forest leaves, when 
The cold breath of autumn dries up their greenness. 

We rise, and the long day moves sadly on— 
A presentiment of coming ill, sits 
Heavily upon our hearts ; which, nor 
The mild breath of morn, nor the low stir 
Of growing nature, nor the glad smile of love, 
Nor aught that moves the human heart, 

Can move us then to render one returning smile. 
We go forth, and then within the chambers 
Of our souls retire; still again go forth, 
But sadness fellows. We stretch our vision 

Into future years—there all, all is dark ; 

A dread, perhaps, of shadows—their meaning 

Quite unknown, chills like the sweat of death. 

Oh! there is naught like sadness. Afflictions 

Are nothing, cares, nor disappointed hopes, 

If sadness dues not temper them, 

Sadness! Too great a love, methinks, of life, 

And o’erweening fondness of earthly joys, 

With apprehensive fears, oft makes us sad. 

We hug the earth so closely to our hearts, 

That let the slightest adverse wind but bear 

It hence, it tears the very strings of life 

We do not keep sufficient space between, 

Not te suffer from the shock. Happy 

Then the man who so lives above the world, 

And all its griefs, and petty strifes, and cares— 

As he feels not its sudden jars—pluming 

With sunbeams his joyous wings for heaven. 

Troy, May 5, 1843. S. E. L. 
——— 

SxrLeTon Founp.—A skeleton, apparently of a young man, was 
found on the ledge of a rock, near the margin of the Niagara, at the 
whirlpool, three miles below the falls, a few days since, together with a 
fowling piece which had the appearance of having lain there some six or 
eight years. No clue to their identity was discovered. 


A youngster, named Pancade, committed suicide a short time since in 


t 
' 


| fog swept across the decks of the ship. 


BROTHER JONATHAN. 


NED WEAVIL AND HANNAH HARTSHORN. 


BY CAPTAIN SLEEPER. 


The good ship True Blue, heavily laden with West India produce, was 
wallowing along one night across the tail of the Newfoundland Bank, on 
a passage from Boston to Antwerp. The wind was blowing a stiff 
breeze from the South West, and the light sails were taken in. Thick 
clouds obscured the stars; and at short intervals, showers of mist and 
It was such anight as a lands- 
man would pronounce cold, damp and dreary, and calculated to conjure 
up @ legion of “ blues” to bewilder the imagination, and destroy the com- 
fort of any one but a light-hearted sailor. 

It was in the middle watch. Old Ben Tompkins was at the wheel, 
and laboring hard to keep the head of the vessel due east; but she made 
a terrible crooked wake, and seemed obstinately inclined to go in every 
direction but the right one. Mr. Sheavehole, the first officer, was pacing 
the quarter deck, and whenever a flaw struck the ship, and she seemed 


| inclined to take a broad sheer, he would gruffly admonish Ben to “ steer 





McDonough county, Illinois, because a young lady had rejected his ad- | 


dresses. One of the papers says the Coroner’s Jury brought in a verdict 
of “death by susanside.” 


Artesian We__.—The quantity of water ejected by the artesian well 


at Gronelle, in twenty-four hours, has just been ascertained to be eighty- | 


nine water inches. As water is paid for in Paris at the rate of 8000 francs 
the inch, the above quantity can bring in 712,000 francs a year, almost 
double what the boring of the well has cost. 

Picture SaLe—Thesale of Fisher's paintings, 76 in number, at Bos- 
ton on Friday, brought $3600. The prices were considered low. 


small, and not let the ship cut such queer capers, like a stuck dolphin, or 
a monkey shot through the head.” The remainder of the watch on 
deck, with their pea jackets girt firmly around them, and old fashioned 
tarpaulins or south-westers attached to their cocoa-nuts, were moving to 
and fro on the forecastle, stamping their feet to keep them warm—hum- 
ming some antiquated song—wondering what kind of weather would 
come next, or eagerly listening for the word, at the expiration of each 
half hour, to “ strike the bell.” 
o 7 . 7. * * * * 

“You must know,” said Ned Weevil, *‘ that although I am a rough 
and ungainly looking object now, having met with many hard knocks and 
weathered many tough gales in the course of my life, 1 was once quite a 
good looking youth, and was fond of the society of the girls. My father 
was an honest farmer who resided in Cranberry village, in the interior of 
Massachusetts, and I was the eldest son. At an early age I was instruct- 
ed in all the mysteries of chopping, hoeing, mowing, ploughing, taking 
care of stock, and other duties which devolve on a farmer ; and at the 
age of twenty-one, I was able to cut as large a swath as any man within 
five miles—and at the raising of Deacop Jones’s barn, when the wrestling 
ring was formed, I threw every man who could be brought against me. 
Weil, a few days after this,—it was in the latter part of the month of 
November--my good mother, one day, taking an opportunity when we 
were alone, spoke to me something after this fashion:-—‘ Ned, you are 
now grown to man’s estate. You are a stout, well-grewn lad, of steady 
and industrious habits, and, thanks to your father, know how to work. 
It is time for you to be looking out for a wife, for I am growing rather 
infirm, and work does not come soeasy to meas itused todo. Whatdo 
you say, Ned, should you like to be married ?’”’ 

“Twas taken all aback at this plump question, and stammered out 
semething in reply, I hardly knew what.” 

“Well, Ned,”’ continued my mother, ‘I’ve been thinking for some 
weeks which of the girls in these parts would suit you best, and have 
come to the conclusion that Hannah Hartshorn will be the very damsel. 
You know her father, Ensign Hartshorn, don’t you, Ned 2?” 

“‘ To be sure I do, mother,”’ I replied, “ and her brother Tom, too.’’ 

“Well, then, you've no objection to Hannah, of course. She's the 
prettiest girl in the parish, and although rather too fond of funand frolic, 
is a smart and good girl, and will make you a capital wife.” 

Now I'd often looked at Hannah’s pretty face in meeting, and took 
rather a fancy to her—and more than once had half resolved, when I 
saw her leaving the meeting house in the afternoon for home, to effer 
my services to see her safely housed—but I could not muster courage 
enough. Therefore I was not displeased with my mother’s proposition, 
but I did not feel very confident of succes», as I knew I was not the only 
young fellow that admired her. 

“But mother,” I replied, while I could feel that my face was as red as 
the jacket of a boiled lobster, ‘ aluhough I may have no objection to 
Hannah as a wife, it is by no means certain that Hannah will have me 
for a husband,” 

“« O fiddle faddle,” cried the good woman, “faint heart never won fair 
lady, and even if she should give you the ‘ mitten,’ you’d be none the 
worse for it. But she’s not such a fool as to throw away such a chance ; 
she’ll snap at yeu as a pickerel snaps at a frog.’’ 

“I hope she'll not serve me in the same way, mother,” replied I, with 
a grin. 

“‘ Never you mind that, Ned; I dare say she will make a good and 
loving wife. And the sooner you go and see ‘her the better. Indeed, 
there is no reason why you sheuld not visit her this very night, and see 
how the land lies. Go, put yourself in decent order, and catch the ‘ old 
colt,’ and before the sun goes down be on your way to Ensign Harts- 
horn’s—I dare say the whole family will be glad to see you, and Hannah 
will be quite delighted.” 

“‘ But, mother,’ I replied, quite astonished with the boldness of the 
proposition, ‘‘ I should not know what to say—I should act like a fool ; 
I would rather wait till next week, or—or—next month—or—or—” 

“ Pish—nonsense,”’ said the good lady impatiently. ‘ The sooner the 
matter is arranged, the better for all parties. While you are dilly-dally- 
ing, some more enterprising youth may step in, and bear her off. There’s 
many a slip between the cup and the lip, and I remember that last Sab- 
bath, Colonel Doclittle’s son, Hiram, cast sheep’s eyes at Hannah Harts- 
horn, which were very suspicious.”’ 

I found that my mother having set her mind on this darling object, and 
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meeting with no serious obstacle on my part, would grant no reprieve— , looking earnestly into the fire, which burned clear and brightly, and with 


but was resolved that I should go a courting that very night—or, as she 


} 


expressed it, “‘ strike while the iron is hot.” I accordingly proceeded in | 


a state of great menta] agitation, to change my every day dress, for my 
go-to-meeting clothes. I put on my pepper-and-salt pantaloons, and 
a!though I had worn them on great occasions for three years, they were 
still almost as good as new, with the exception that my legs had increas- 
ed some six inches in length, since the pantaloons were made, which 
gave the garment an odd and somewhat awkward appearance. I wore 
a stylish bandanna around my neck, which concealed a portion of my 
enormous shirt collar—a genuine article, for “ dickeys” were not known 
in those days—and over my dashing, striped, swansdown waistcoat, I 
threw my sky-blue coatee—and after 1 had carefully combed my hair, and 
smoothed it down according to the latest fashion, with a tallow candle, | 
looked in the glass, and was tolerably well satisfied with my appearance 
Thought I to myself—if Hannah Hartshorn rejects a fellow about my 
size, she is not the sensible girl I have always believed her to be. She 
may go farther, and fare worse. The “old colt’ was soon saddled. J 
shook hands with my mother, who bade me not to be afraid, but to keep 
up @ good heart and behave like a man—mounted my steed, and departed 
on my expedition. 

Ensign Hartshorn lived at the distance of five miles—and as I rode 
leisurely along the road, J had abundant time to reflect on the startling 
character of the expedition in which I had so suddenly embarked—and 
the more I reflected, the more I felt conscious that I[ should make a 
ninny, a complete boot-jack, of myself—and I would gladly have given 
up the project, or postponed it for a time, were it not for giving offence 
to my mother. Oh, how I wished that she would go with me, and take 
all the management of the affair off my hands, or at least give me some 
useful advice with regard tomy conduct. She had already been through 
the mill, and knew how the business was done—and talked about it as 


the aid of a candle made of bayberry tallow, cast a cheerful light around 
the room. I wanted to say something, but I could neither find ideas 
nor words. At length, by a desperate effort, I raised my head slowly, 
and cast a sidelong glance at my charmer. There she sat, about thee 
feet off, as firm and collected as if nothing extraordinary was taking 


| place—but [ thought she looked rather solemn and disappointed. I 


again directed my look to the fire, making an inward determination to 
say something soon, when we were both startled by a coal, which with a 
loud snap flew from the back log to the farther corner of the room ! 

Hannah, affrighted, sprang from her chair with wondrous agility—but 
on seeing the cause of her alarm, quietly resumed her seat, remarking in 
rather a sarcastic tone, ‘‘ well, ha¢ spark has got some /ife in him, any 
how.” 

This hit, evidently intended for me, increased my confusion. I suc- 
ceeded, huwever, in forcing a dismal ‘‘ha, ha!’ and, feeling in every 
limb the necessity of bringing the affair to a crisis, with wonderful teme- 
rity, hitched my chair sideways towards her. ‘* Ha-a-nnah,”’ said I, in a 
faltering voice—“ hia-a-nnah—Ha-a rishorn!” 

“* Well, Mr. Weevil,” replied she, rather pettishly, “ I hear you.” 

This was a damper—nevertheless, as my courage was roused, and I 
had got fairly started, I determined to ge on. 

“ Ha-e-nnah,—I—think—the old folks—were ve-ve-ry kind—to go off 
—-to—to bed—Don’t y-y-ou?” 

Her only reply was a stare, which seemed to send an icicle, pointed 
with steel, right through my bosom. Butas I had succeeded so well in 


| getting out a few words, I was resolved to remain dumb no longer—and 


glibly and as coolly as if the project was only to send me into the woods | 


to gather a few sprigs of hemlock for a broom. But it could not be. 
Custom required me to ge alone, and hew out my fortune as well as | 
could by myself. 

And I tell you what it is, shipmates—it is a serious, an awful thing 
for a modest man to go a courting for the first time. [It is a very pretty 
matter to talk abour—but to talk and to do, are different things—and | 
never felt my head so light, and my heart se heavy, as when I was trot- 
ting off on the old colt to visit the Ensign’s Hannah. I wished myself 
at the bottom of the frog-pond before I reached the house—and when I 
found myself opposite the comfortable-looking old mansion, which then 
contained within its walls my chosen one, I eould not summon the reso- 
lution to stop—but went forward at least a couple of miles further—and 
then returned slowly, step by step, like a thief gcing to the whipping- 
post. But by thetime I again reached the dwelling, I had, by a great 
exertion, made up my mind to goin, and dare the consequences of look- 
ing in the face a pretty girl, and whispering in her ear tender things. 

I hitched the colt to the horse-shoe nailed to the butter-nut tree at the 


end of the house, and went in—my heart all the time beating in my 
bosom, for all the world like a partridge drumming behind a stump. I 


found the family cosily seated around the fire—the hearth was nicely | 


swept, and everything looked as neat and comfortable as wax-work. 
The Ensign locked a little surprised at my entrance, but gave me a cor- 
dial grasp of the hand—and his good wife said she was delighted to see 
me. As for Tom, he grinned, and looked knowingly at Hannah, as he 
jocularly asked me what on earth led me to visit them that time of 
night! 
never seen her cheeks look so rosy—but she sat as stiff and upright in 
her chair as a martingale—said but little, and that was addressed to the 
children—and seemed as quiet and demure as a cat when intent on steal- 
ing cream. The old folks, however, were sociable enough—and I 
talked away as if for a wager, uttering much nonsense, I dare say, about 
the weather, the late season, the crops, the fall of stock, the rise of hay 
and grain, &c. The Ensign and I agreed wonderfully—for whatever he 
would say, | would repeat, and go torward on the same track. So by 
the time I had been half an hour in the house, I began to feel rather 
comfortable, and was inclined to think that it was not so terrible a thing 
to court Hannah Hartshorn as I expected. 

But my ague returned when I saw the considerate old lady making 
preparations for leaving us together. The younger children were first 
sent off—and one of them, a saucy little chit, about eleven or twelve 
years old, as she was leaving the room, threw a knowing look, first at 
me, and then at Hannah, and burst out into a laugh. The old lady 
frowned, Hannah blushed, and I felt more like a fool than ever. Tom, 
after some admonitory winks from his mother, also disappeared—and the 
Ensign, after muttering something about being up late the night before, 


and having to rise bright and early the next morning, shuffled out of the | 


room, and was soon after followed by his better half, who, as she left the 
apartment, gave me an encouraging, motherly smile, and then, thinking 
she was unobserved, slily shook her dumpy finger at her daughter. 

Thus, at last we were fairly left alone together. I trembled in every 
limb, and I’ve no doubt looked as pale asa ghost. I felt at the time 
that I could rather have faced a grisly bear in acave on the Rocky 
Mountains, than have remained half an hour in that room, with no one 
pores but the prettiest girl in the parish. I wished that my mother 
iad been engaged in better business, when she éa/ked me into the pro- 
ject of going a-courting. My first impulse after the sound of the closing 
of the door died away, was to start up and run off—but I seemed pinned 
to r.y chair, and could not fet—and I sat 


there for several minutes, 


Hannah herself looked rather flustered, and I thought I had | 








putting on a tender and die-away look, T continued—“Wh-a-at do you-u 
think the o-o-ld folks, went off—to bed, and le e-ft us to-ge-ther for ?— 
He-e-y !”” 

So fer from responding in kind to my tender look and manner, her 
beautiful brow seemed slightly wrinkled by a frown, as she replied in a 
stately tone, ‘J suppose they went to bed to sleep—and I think the best 
thing that I can do is te follow their example—Hi-ho-hum!” and the 
provoking jade actually gaped in my face! 

“Why, Hannah!’ I replied in a faint voice, for my courage was ebb- 
ing at a rapid rate, “I came all the way from our house through the 
Green Lane, on the ‘ old colt,’ to see you—ana for no other earthly rea- 
son. And more than all that, mother said { might come.” 

‘“‘ Your mother said so, did she !—Ha-ha ha!” exclaimed my fair one, 
with ascornful laugh. ‘‘ Oh, you are a good boy, and a bright one into 
the bargain. You shall have a wife when you are married!” 

I was thunderstruck. A feartul shudder passed over my frame, for I 
saw that the sweet girl whom I had chosen for my bvide, was actually 
making fun of me—and that, as my mother would have said, “‘my cake 
was all dough.” I leaned back in my chair, and while my limbs shook, 
and my teeth chattered, I looked her imploringly in the face, with a view 
to remonstrate against her incivility. ‘‘ Why, Ha-a-nnah, de-a-ar Ha-a-n- 
nah,” said [, in a hollow and dolorous tone—and it is possible that I 
might have said something more, when the chair, which was old and 
rickety, came down, and me in it, with a terrible crash ! 

This unlucky incident, and my wild looks, frightened the poor girl al- 
most out of her wits. She jumped from her chair, screaming, “Oh ! he’s 


| in a fit!’? and seizing a large pitcher of water that was unfortunately on 


the table, dashed its chilling contents full in my face and bosom, and 
darted out of the room, crying aloud for help! 

Her parents én dishabille, rushed in at one door, crying ‘‘ What's the 
matter ?”—and Tom entered at another, shouting “ Where is the rascal ? 
let me come at him!” just as I recovered from my consternation, and 
had extricated myself from the wreck, I made a run for the front win- 
dow, threw it up, and darted through the aperture, with the nimbleness 
of a harlequin—mounted the “ old colt,” who had been patiently standing 
beneath the tree all the time—and applying my heels to his sides, accom- 
panied with sundry thumps, and jerks of the bridle, soon succeeded in 
urging him into a gallop down the green lane—but not before Tom, who 
had mistaken the cause of his sister’s alarm, had rushed out at the front 
deor, and seizing a stone of goodly size, let it fly at my back with all his 
strength, exclaiming “‘ There, take that, you rascal! and may it teach 
you better manners in future !” 

I reached home without meeting with any more adventures; but what 
with the cold bath administered by Hannah, and the rubbing down by 
Tom, and the excitement of the interesting occasien, combined with the 
disappointment of my hopes, and the mortification at my cavalier treat- 
ment from the village beauty, I was attacked the next day with a violent 
fever which lasted more than a week—and before I recovered, the whole 
affair, through the malice of Tom, and perhaps of the fair maiden herself, 
got wind. I found that there would be no longer comfort for me in 
Cranberry Village, and packed up a few of my duds, and started off for 
Boston, shipped on board the first vessel I eould find bound on a foreign 
voyage, and with the exception of a few visits to my native village seme 
years afterwards, have stuck to the blue water ever since!” 


— 

Apa Hors sot civen ur.—Walter Slicer, Esq., the Sheriff of 
Logan county, Ohio, who recently came on with a requisition from the 
Government of the State for Adam Horn, alias Hellman, the supposed 
murderer of his wives, returned from Annopolis thie morning. He had 
an interview with Governor Thomas, but could not obtain permission to 
take the accused, who will, therefore, have to undergo a trial first for the 
offence alleged against himin Baltimore county, If he be not convicted 
here, he will be given up to the authorities of Ohio.— Baliimore Patriot 
Friday. 
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ARRIVAL OF THE GREAT WESTERN. 
TEN DAYS LATER FROM LIVERPOOL. 

The Great Western arrived here yesterday morning, at 3 o’lock, ma 
king the voyage in twelve days and a half from Liverpool, the quickesi 
ever made across the Atlantic to this port. Our files are to the 28th 
April inclusive, from which we make the fyllowing extracts. 


Accouchment of Her Majesty—Birth of a Princess.—At 5 minutes 
past 4 o'clock, A. M., of the 25th of April, the Queen was safely deli- 
vered of a Princess. The Queen on the previous day enjoyed her ac- 
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An order has been isscei to discharge all married seamen fiom the 


French Navy. 


customed walk in the royal gardans of Buckingham Palace, and took a | 


short carriage airing during the afternoon. Her Majesty continued 
throughout the day and evehing in her usual good health and spirits. 

His Royal Highness, Augustus Frederick Duke of Sussex, Uncle to 
Her Most Gracivus Majesty, departed this life, at Kensington Palace, on 
the 21st of April, to the great grief of Her Majesty and all the Royal 
family. 

The steamship Great Britain will be launched at Briston in June. 
Prince Albert has consented to honor the city of Bristei with his pre- 
sence on the occasion. She is intended to sail between Liverpool and 


New York. 


The King of Greece has applied to Russia fora loan. The Emperor 
replied that he had determined to make no more uselees sacrifices for so 
insignificant a government. 

The Emperor of Russia intends to visit Warsaw this summer, and 
administer the Government of Poland in person. It is said that he has 
become loathsomely unpopular. 

Advices fron Constantinople contain the final decision of Nicholas 
with regard to Syria. He requires the voluntary abdication of Prince 
Alexander, or his voluntary deposition by the Porte. If these terms 
were not complied with, the Russian Ambassador was to return home 
immediately. 

In India matters remain comparatively tranquil. 

It was rumoured that advices had been received from China which 
State that a speedy settlement of the tariff was expected. 

MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC. 

Miss Julia Bennett has made a susccessful debit at the Haymarket. 

The King of Prussia has presented to M. Meyerbeer, the composer, 
the gold medal awarded in Prussia to eminent men in the arts and 


sciences. 


Richard Arkwright, Esq., the richest coramoner in Europe, died April 


He is supposed to have held more in 


23d, at his seat in at age 
This is one 


every description of funds, than any other British subject. 
of the sons of Sir Richard, the founder of the family. 
regal magnicence at Aillersley Earth, near Matlock. 

Extraordinary Emigration Bubble Scheme.—A most nefarious 
bubble scheme for fleecing poor emigrants has just been brought to light, 
which has excited extraordinary interest from the number of titled and 
other influential persons connected with it. It has been noticed in the 


House of Commons in strong and indignant terms by Lord S:anley, and | 


has been elaborately discussed in the press. 

Mrs. Wood alias Lady William Lennoz.—The York ( Eng.) Cour- 
ant says that Mrs. Wood has not returned to her husband, but retired to 
a small secluded cottage near Barnsley, where she intends to pass the 
remainder of her life, in order to devote herself to the duties of religion. 
Since her conversion to the Roman Catholic faith, she has not acknow- 
ledged, and cannot recognise or consider Mr. Wood as her husband, the 
Romish Church not allowing of any divorce, und therefore considers her- 
salf in strict equity as Lady William Lennox, and ender these circum- 
stances can never again associate with Mr. Wood. She would not have 
left her convent but she could not be allowed to join the sisterhood so 
Jeng as her husband survives. 

The American Ship Hewes, Capt. Hensen, from New York to Hull, 
was wrecked on the Goodwin Sands in the early part of April, and total- 
ly lost. Thecrew, with their clothes and property were saved. 

The British boat Dale, from Liverpool to New Orleans, foundered at 
sea on the 7th April, 60 miles from Lisbon, crew saved. 

Two more private banking houses have suspended payment. 
one Messrs. Clarke & Co., of Leicester; the other Messrs. Inkersole 
& Goddard, of Market Harborough. 

The Duke of Wellington completed his 74th year on the Ist inst. 

The profits of the Bank of England from bank notes which have been 
lost or destroyed from the year 1694, to the present year, (one hundred 
and fifty years,) is stated to be £500,000. 

A friend of the Church Miesionary Society has just made a munificent 
donation to that institution of £6,000 consols, to enable it to commence 
a mission to China. 

Cuinese Ransom.—On Monday six wagons arrived at the Royal Mint 
with upwards of one million and a quarter dollars worth of Sycee silver, 
being the last moiety of the first instalment, namely, 5,000,000 dollars of 
the Chinese ransom; the silver, as on previous occasions, is packed in 
strong wooden boxes, bearing the officiul seal of Sir H. Pottinger. 


In Covent-garden Market, strawberries are from 5s. to 83. per ounce; | 


pine apples, 23. 107s. per lb., and new potatoes, 4d. to 6d. per lb. 


The great population of Ireland in 1841 appears to have been 8,175,- 
273. The fair sex have a very considerable majority in each of the 
four provinces ; and they number the entire island neatly 136,000 more 
than the males. 

O’Connel is addressing large meetings in different parts of Ireland 
agitating his favorite measure of repeal. 

The Guizo party is still in the ascendant in France. 

The Princess Clementine was married to the Prince Augustus Saxe 
Cobourg Gotha, at St. Cloud, on the 20th April, according to the strict 
formalities of the Church of Rome. His brother, Prince Albert, some 
four years ago, was married to the Queen of England according to the 
rubric of the Church of England. 

The commissioners appointed to advise upon the most eligible means 
to be adopted for the abolition of slavery, have made a voluminous 
report. They defer complete abolition for a period of fifteen years, in 
order to acclimate the slaves to the atmosphere of freedom. During the 
first ten years certain privileges are to be granted to the slaves, who, at 
the expiration of that period, instead of being allowed to quit the ser- 
vice of their employers, as was the case in the English colonies, they are 
bound to serve their masters for the next five years. 





He lived in almost | 


The | 





Sheridan Knowles’s new play of “The Secretary” was produced at 
Drury-lane on Monday night; nothing could be more triumphant than its 
reception. 

During the recent visit of Mr. Charles Kean to the Edinburgh Theatre- 
royal, the gross receipts amounted to £1,026 18s., from which he recei- 
ved £243 9s. 

Mr. Wood has addressed a le:ter to the Wakefield Journal contradic- 
ting the statement of the York Courant that Mrs Wvod had not returned 
to her home at Woolley Moor, 

Mr. Charles Kean is so seriously indisposed as to be unable to appear 
this season. 

The heads of the romantic schools in literature and music, M M. Victor 
Hugo and Berlioz, have agreed to unite their talents in the production of 


| a grand opera, for which the author of Notre Dame”’ will supply the text, 


and the composer of the “‘ Bleeding Nun” will furnish the music. A le 
gend related in Victor Hugo's work on the Rhine is to be the subject of 
this new musical drama, 

Mr. George Macfarren, aged 54, the music composer, and editor of 
the Musical World, died suddenly at his residence, No. 3 Liecester st., 
on the afternoon of Monday last. 

Amongst the recent accessions to the operatic talent which at present 
abounds in London, is the celebrated mezzo soprano, Mdlle. Monanni , 
whose success four years ago was of to decided a character. 

Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s romance of ‘ Night and Morning,” has 
been adapted to the German stage by the popular dramatiste Madame 
Birch-Pfeifer, and produced, after much preparation, on the Leipsic 
stage 

Madame Grisi, at her Majesty's Theatre, made her re-appearance af- 
ter her last season's sole and untoward absence from it, since her debut 
in 4834. She was herself again in Norma,” Coutt was the Pollio, and 
Mademoiselle Moltini the 4dalgisa. 

Accident at the Reading Theatre.—A fearful, and we fear, fatal ac 
cident occurred on Wednesday last, at the Reading Theatre, during the 
performance of the “ Pilot,” in which Mr. Harrington, an American 
actor, was performing the part of Long T’om Coffin. It appears, in the 
scene near the end of the second act, where he was to present a pistol to 
Captain Boroughcliff, that it accidentally went off while Mr. wearing 
ton was in the act of drawing it from his belti—and its contents were 


| lodged in the lower part of the abdomen of the unfortunate man, making 


a frightful wound, through which his intestines protruded. The curtain 
was instantly dropped, and the poor injured man was conveyed without 
delay to the hospital, where every possible attention was paid to the 
emergency of the case: but he remains with little hope of recovery. 
Liverpool Cotton Market, April 28.—Cotton has been in fair demand 
during the past week, but the market has uniformly had a dull and hea- 
vy apdearance, and the lower and middling qualities of American must 
be considered pretty generally as §d per lb. lower than on Friday last— 
the better classes are without, change, being comparatively scarce. Long 
Stapled Cotton are difficult of sale at former prices, and Egyptian are 
quite nominal at our quotations. The tendency of Surats is in favor of 
the buyer. The sales of the week amount to 36,130 bales, of which 5000 
American have been taken for speculation, and 1200 American, 200 Per} 
nams, 50 Maranbams, and 450 Surat for export. The import of the 
week is 90,450 bules; 2000 Sea Island and 100 Stamed Ditto are dej 


| clared for auction on Friday next. 


I 

Sr. Peterssurcn, April 1-—The will of Baron Non Stieglitz is da- 
ted in 1836. His property amounted at that time to 52,000,000 rubles 
banco, or about 17,000,000 Prussian dollars, (about £2,500,000 ster- 
ling), and has doubtless much increased since. The young Baron is 
here. 6,000,000 rubles banco are left to the daughter. The legacies 
are very small, and the son has increased some of them. 

———[— 

Mitrer Tasernacce 1s Howarp street.—This edifice was dedi- 
cated tothe service of Almighty God with appropriate services yesterday 
afternoon, Rev. Mr. Hawley officiating. Long before the hour for com- 
mencing, the building was crowded to suffocation, The services were 
solema and affecting.— Boston T'imes, Friday. 
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Tue Ksire at Worx.—Since the days of the French Revolution, | 


decapitation has never been conducted with such rapidity and effect as 
was witnessed cn Tuesday last, when the new City Government came 


into power. The way in which the heads drooped off would have 


been a study for a Turkish executioneer. The appointed were numer- 


ous, but the disappointed were like a swarm of locusts, and lined the side 


walk in front of our office twelve deep. The particulars will be found in 


the political papers, with a list of the happy holders of the prizes. 
i 
EARTHQUAKE.—A Shock of an Earthquake was felt at Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia, onthe 18th ult. The Yarmouth Herald says : 


“At low water, a little before dusk, on Tuesday evening, (18th) the 
tide suddenly rushed in, in the space of a few minutes, to the height of 
from five to seven feet, aud immediately receded with equal rapidity, 
dragging some small craft from their moorings, and leaving the flats 
again bare. The whole took place in about twenty minutes. At Bunker's 
Island and the Cove we understand the water rose ten feet.” 


The following is an extract of a letter addressed to the Editor of the 
Yarmouth Herald : 


“The schooner Bee, coming in from fishing, and arriving at the en- 
trance of Cook’s harbor, abeut 8 o'clock, P. M., it being low water, and 
there being little or no wind, and a smooth sea, was struck with dreadful 
shocks, being in mid channel. All at once heard loud roaring of the tide 
coming in ; the vessel shook with great violence, as if beating over large 
rocks. 
to pieces, and hed great difficulty in keeping ourselves on deck. The tide 
rose about ten feet, and then went out to low water mark, leaving us 
high and dry atthe top of the beach. We found her keel and rudder 
split, one of her butts started, and agreat part of her oakum wrenched 
out. 


EE 
THE FASHIONS. 


Paris, Rue Chaussée d’Antin, April 11, 1843. 
Mon cher Monsieur,—In proportion as the winter recedes we see the 
appearance of bonnets of more delicate and fancy colours; I mean the de- 
scription of head-dress which is meant to relieve the head from the heavy 
winter hats which have so long oppressed them. Some of the head-dresses 
I speak of from the atelier of Alexandrine dre surrounded with several 


biais, which have much lightness and which gives to the face a shade of 
softness quite inconceivable to those who have not witnessed the effect of 


them. ‘Their shape is slightly gathered, and is évas¢ a little towards the 
bottom so as notto interfere with the fashion of wearing the hair. The 
little crépe hats now worn with a willow plume have much to recommend 
them, and afford tothe wearer a very distingué appearance. 


the tone and style to all our fashionable coquetries. 


| 
| 
| detained till he should be sent to Sing Sing. 


| stand on the end, he climbed on it to the fan light, which is in the second 


We expected her masts would go over, and that she would crash | 


1 assure 
you they are reallya spring head-dress, and seem as if their destination 
were to glitter in an open carriage during those first fine days which give 
I must again quote 
Alexandrine, whose general taste is a guarantee for everything which em- 
anates from her, and who is now preparing for the season numerous paille 
de ris bonnets, which she will finish according to the requirements of 
every description of toilette, with that tasteful innovation and artistical 
feeling which we are permitted to dilate upon though we must not reveal 
it. The cashmere shawl is now giving away to the mantelet, which is 
something resembling, or rather between, the mantle and the pelisses 











































Escare or a Convict From tug City Prisos.—A man named Wil- 
liam Johnson, supposed to be a native of the State of Maine, who was a 
few days back convicted of burglary, breaking into the house of Thomas 
Jackson in Grand street, and was sentenced to the States prison for seven 
years, made his escape Sunday night from the City Prison, where he was 
The manner of his escape 
evinced more than ordinary ingenuity and perseverance. It appears that 
during the night he broke up his bunk, and bevelled the ends of two pieces 
of it in order to use them as pryers, and having with those turned his bed 


tier, and pried it off. 


The fan light is only 24 inches in length and five in depth, but by an al- 
most incredible effurt, considering the means he had to do it, he removed 
some heavy cast iron casings which were round the fan light, and thus 
enlarged the aperture a few inches. He then, as it appears, tore his blan- 
ket and bed sacking in strips, and wound them into a strong rope, and 
having placed a slab from the brick through the ventilator which is over 
the fan light, he cast the rope over the slab, forced his person through the 
aperture and lowered himself to the yard, a height of 25 feet. He then 
climbed from that on an out-house, and from that to a wooden platform 
which runs round the prison, and from this he climbed up one of the ven- 
tilating pipes, to the top of the watch house cells, which front on the 
| street. Here he again used his rope and lowered bimself by it into the 

street. 
| Part of the prison had been recently whitewashed and not yet dry, and 
his feet, on which he had neither shoes or stockings, becoming besmeared 
with the lime, left foot-marks of his progress inevery part of it from his 
passage from the cell to the street. And these marks, and the remains 
of the rope, which he left behind him hanging from that part of the prisen 
fronting Franklin street, indicated the manner of hisescape. He has not 
| been as yet retaken. 


ee 

Great Fresaet 1n New Brunswick.—The St. John’s river has 
risen an unusual height, and in many places has overflowed its banks and 
destroyed much property. The town of Sheffield and several other set- 
tlements On the river, were completely submerged about the 28th ult. 
| In Fredericton, the water was within a couple of feet of overflowing the 
town, and rising. The freshet is said to be the greatest forthe last forty 
years. The bridges over several of the small streams, both on the east 
and west sides of the river, have gone entirely. It is also stated that 
| the bridge over the Aroostook, which cost an immense sum of money, 

has also been swept away. 

Tue Freshet.—We congratulate the Merchants, Shop-keepers and 
Householders on the pier and along the docks, upon the probable abate- 
ment of the flood. Having been kept for three weeks from their places 
of business by continuous freshets, the pier and docks were visible this 
morning. Tho merchants and forwarders will soon be ‘“‘at home,”’ when 
business will resume its regular routine.—Albany Evening Journal, 
Saturday. 

Awrut Accipent on Attecuany River.—The Pittsburgh Sun of 
Saturday, has the following doubtful paragraph as first under itseditorial 
head :—*‘At 11 o’clock last night, the steamboat Pulaski, on her trip to 
Frankfort, came in collision with the steamboat Forest, cutting her 
down through the hull, and knocking over her boilers. Mr. J. A. Stock- 
ton, who was on board the Pulaski, and from whom we received this ac- 
count, states that eight or ten cf the sufferers were brought to this city 
last night; how many are lost, he cannot say.” 

Homicipg.—A gentleman who came down in the cars last evening, 
informs us that a fatal affray took place near the ninety mile station on 








worn by our mothers; it in fact resembles the trimmed mantle, forming 4 
sort of scarf. There is some question how far robes trimmed at the sides 
are likely to continue in fashion. It would appear te me they will still 
be worn, inasmuchas they afford a means for the display of greater taste 
and greater elegance on the part of the wearer than can be lavished upon 
obes with single skirts. We have nothing new to observe on the subject 
of sleeves or corsages. For evening dresses, or in half dress, short sleeves 
are still commonly worn. But I ahould remark that of whatever stuff 
the rope may be composed, a lady must trim her short sleeves according 
to her taste with a simple fishu, and must wear a little cap of tulle with 
gauze ribands. In one word, short sleeves are net a necessity in dress; 
they are a custom, and that is all that can be said for them. I think [ 


the Central Railroad, on Tuesday evening last, which resulted in the 
death of a Mr. Harbard. It appeared that Mr. H. had some difficulty 
with a Mr. Goulding, and went to his house for the purpose of inflicting 
chastisement. Goulding, however, had prepared himself with a double- 
— gun, with which he deliberately shot Harbard as he approached 
1is house. 

I 


MARRIED : 
On Monday last, in Bridgeport, Conn. by the Rev. Mr Hunts, Mr. William C. 
Ellison, to Miss Eliza C. Sterling. 
On Saturday morning last, at the Church of the Ascension, by the Rev. G. T. 


Bedell, Alexander Fleming to Angeline, daughter of the late John Stebbins, Esq. 
—all of this city. 









may safely recommend the Turkish coiffures now worn of fishus or scarfs 
It is difficult to find anything more elegant, more 
rich, or more distinguished than the turbans which are now worn.— 


in Eastern tissues. 


They, however, can hardly be called turbans—perhaps in strictness they 
have no right to be classed among them; they have a character which 


- never be confounded with the whims usually engendered in Parisian 
ancies. 


fashions with something like an air of certainty. 


Heweuette De B. 
—— EES 


ConsTITUTIONALITY oF THE Bankrurt Law.—Judge Catron, one 
of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
reversed the decisions of Judge Wells, of the U S. District Court, for the 
District of Missouri, from which an appeal was taken to the U. S. Circuit 
Court for the said District, thereby affirming the Constitutionality of the 
It is understood that Judge Wells will conform 
his decisions in the numerous other cases pending before him, to the judg- 


recent Bankrupt Act. 


ment of the Circuit Court. 


We trust, however, that next we shall have no occasion for 
any further reservations, and that we shall be able to speak upon our 


















On Friday evening, by the Rev. Henry Chase, of New York, Mr. Joseph C. | 
Fuller to Miss Eliza T. Clough, of Brooklya. 

In this city, on the 4th inst., by the Rev. J. Poisal, Joseph Muir to Margaret S., 
youngest daughter of the late Joshua Barnes, Esq., of East Chester, N.Y. 

At Burlington, N. J., on the 2nd May, by the Rev. Cortlandt Van Rensselaer, 
John C. Cruger, Esq., of this city, to Euphemia White, youngest daughter of the 
late Stephen Van Ransselaer, of Albany. 

On the &th instant, in the Mercer street Presbyterian church, by the Rev. Doct. 
Skinner, Mr. Thomas Lyndon Taylor of Rhode Island, to Miss Anne Satterlee of 
this city. 

At Cedar Hill, Albany county, on Saturday last, by the Rev. Mr. Kissam, Mr. 
Joshua Sweet to Mrs. Laura Garret. 

On the 28th of April, by the Rev. E. Tucker, Mr. Charles F. Mestayer to Miss 
Maria M. Pray, both of this city. 


: 
DIED 
On Saturday morning, at half-past 3 o’clock, at his residence, No, 201, Fulton- 
street, General Jerrat Stillwell, in the 86th year of his age. 
General Stillwell was a soldier in the Revolution, and tok an active part ia 
its great and glorious events. : 
On Friday evening, in the 82d year of her age, Mrs. Esther Halsted, widow of 
the late Ezekial Halsted. Her end was peace—she died in the triumph of faith. 
On Sabbath morning, the 7th inst., Mrs. Elizabeth Vodrhis, consort of the late 
Henry Voorhis, in the 84th year of her age. : 
On Sunday, the 7th inst., James Waterfield, son of Tho. W. and Ephemia : 
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AGRICULTURAL. | 


An article towards which attention may be turned is madder, of which 
it is said 5,000 tons are annually imported. This, however, being a plant 
of three years’ growth before any advantege can be obtained from it, is 
not likely to engage much the attention of our agriculturists. 

The safflower and saffron, which have, perhaps, been confounded by 
many persons, are other articles of the dyestuffs which have sometimes 
been suggested as objects worthy of attention. The first of these yields 
a rich pink dye; but, for various reasons, itcan hardly be much of an 
object to our farmers. Owing to its high price, the demand for saffron is 
much more than for the sefflowers. 

The rbus continus, or sumach, has also been recommended. Many 
thousand cons of this product are annually imported from Trieste. It 
@ perennial plant, and it is said might yield two crops in a year; and it 
is supposed that, as it bears a strong resemblance in many respects to 
sumach indigenous with us, it would succeed and be profitable. 





is 


The crops of the various roots, of peas, beans, &c., for animals as well 
as for vegetables for the table, are increasing. A new addition to these 
has been suggested in the hog-root, W species of the arum, and possessed 
of much nutritious matter of which swine especially are particularly fond. 

Among other recommendations, have been mentioned its great produc. 
tiveness, and that it is indigenous, being very abundant, especially in 
Virginia. 

Cranberries abound in vast quantities in the moist prairies of Michi- 
gan, and some of the Western States. By means of a newly invented 
rake, very simple in its construction, and not expensive, 40 bushels may 
be gathered by one man in a day; and a cargo of 1,500 bushels have been 
sent to one of the Atlantic States, from the northern part of Indiana in a 
flat-boat, at one time. The price which this product often commands in 
markets of the cities along the Atlantic, varies from $1 50 even up ton 
$ 250 or $3.50 per bushel. They can be gathered at the West at an 
expense of not more than 50 cents per bushel. The duty on them in 
England is nut more than two cents per gallon by direct trade. They 
may also be made to produce largely by cultivation. Sir Joseph Banks 
is said to have raised them at the rate of 460 bushels to the acre. 

Ginseng is an indigenous product, and it is raised in large quantities 
at the West. This is an important article of export to China, and the 
amount sent out to that country within the last 12 or 15 months is said 


te be upwards of a million of dollars in value. 


To the same country, also, now becoming patticularly important to us 
by the additional facilities of commercial intercourse, large quantities of 
lead are also shipped; 106,000 pigs, weighiug 3,000 tons, valued{at $250, 
000, were sent there from the West, in the year 1842. This, besides 
being a Western product, is intimately connected with the question of di- 
version from agricultural labour, that the mention of it in this place does 
not seem improper. 


A new method of preserving eggs, by packing them in salt, with the 
small end downwards, and by which they have been kept perfectly good 
for eight or nine months, will, it is believed, enable the inhabitants of 

ortions of our country where these abound, to make them profitable. 
housands of bushels may be sent off to the Atlantic markets. Great 
quantities are used in France; and as the duty on them in England is low, 
not two cents per dozen, they might bear exportation. They have been 
gathered and sold at the West as low as 90 cent the bushels; which, as a 


bushel contains 45 dozen, is but two cents per dozen. 


Coat, Lime, axp Irnox.—The great difficulty in making iron is the 
almost impossibility of finding lime, coal, and iron near together. Iron 
cannot be made without the three, and they are all so heavy, that it will 
not pay to make iron where a long carriage is necessary for any one of 
them. The riches of Staffordshire have arisen from lime-stone being 
found under the castle at Dudley, in Worcestershire; but the coal and 
iron of Staffordshire by themselves, were of little value ; the lump of lime- 
stone at Dudley, by itself, is worthless. A canal was cut, from the lime- 
stone into the thick bed of coal (ten yards thick in Staffordshire), under 
which is iron-stone, which the coal could not convert into iron without 
lime to flux it. This thick bed of coal, with iron underneath, sells for 
£1,000 per acre (that of Mr. Attwood’s sold to the British Iron Com- 
pany was £2,000 per acre), so fast as the canal is cutintoit. No attempt 
is made to use it away from thy canal; as soon-as it is worked out as far 
as the cana! goes, the canal company finds it worth its while to cut it for- 
ward into the bed of coal, and thus the lime-stone at Dudley has produced 
an immense sum of money to its owner, the Lord Dudley and Ward. 
The coals and iron of Staffordshire have produced incomes which were 
never heard of until late years, and the Canal-company have made a very 
profitable investment in bringing these heavy materials together.”’ 

—— 


Justice Story.—The May number of the Law Reporter notices the 
somewhat exaggerated accounts of this learned jurisprudent’s ill health, 
which have of late appeared in print, and the statement that he was 
about to sail for England in company with Dr. Sewall of Washington.— 
It is true, it seems, that the health of the learned judge has been very 
feeble during the winter, and he was unable to be at Washington at the 
late term of the Supreme Court. He did, at one time, under the advice 


of his physician, contemplate a visit to England, but it will be gratifying 
to all to be informed, that his health is now very much improved; so 
much so, that he has abandoned the idea of visiting England, at least 
for the present ; although it is not probable that he will be able to resume 
his public duties at present 





BROTHER JONTAHAN. 


Dzatu or WasHinctox.—The following interesting letter was read 
The President 


at the late meeting of the New Yurk Historical Society. 
in introducing it said— 


He had lately received from Mr. Cochran for the Society, an autograph 
leer cf General Washington, which he should request the Secretary to 
read, as he thought it both interesting and valuable as showing the sim- 
plicity of his character, the inconveniences of the times when it was 
written, and the great economy of his style of living when Commander-in- 
chief of the American armies. The Rev. Mr. Walters through whom it 
had come, rose to say that in intention it had been presented by Mr. 
Cochran to the Society thirty years ago, and it was entirely owing to ac- 
cident that it had remained so long in his possession, and remarked that 
it was particularly interesting as being almost the only letter of a playful 


character which had been found among the papers of the Father of his 


country. The letter was then read by Mr. Jay, as follows : 


West Point, August 16, 79. 

Dear Doct. :—I have asked Mrs. Cochran and Mrs. Livingston to dine 
with me to-morrow ; but ought I not toapprize them of their fare? As 
I hate deception, even where the imagination only is concerned—I will. 
It is needless to premise that my table is large enough to hold the ladies 
—of this they had occular proof yesterday. To say how it is usually 
covered is rather more essential, and this shall be the purpert of my 
letter. 

Since our arrival at this happy spot, we have had a ham (sometimes a 
shoulder) of bacon, to grace the head of the table—a piece of roast beet 
adorns the foot—and a small dish of greens or beans (almost impercep 
tible) decorates the centre. When the cook has a mind to cut a figure 
(and this I presume he will attempt to do to-morrow) we have two 
beef stake pyes, or dishes of crabs in addition, and on each side the cen- 
tre dish dividing the space and reducing the distance between dish and 
dish about six feet, which without them, would be near twelve a-part. 
Of late he bas the surprising look to discover, that apples will make 
pyes, and its a question if, amidst the violence of his efforts, we do not 
get one of apples, instead of having both of beef. 

If the ladies can put up with such entertainments, and will submit to 


| partake of it on plates—once tin but now iron—(not become so by the 


labour of scowering), I shall be happy to see them. 
I am, dear Dr. 
Your most obd’t servant, 
Georce WasHIiNGTos 
The supercription is “Dr. Cochran, New Windsor.’ 
ee 

Romance ov Rear Lire.—A man who is now confined in the New 
Bailey prison for desertion from the army, has recently been discovered 
to be heir to a property worth £100,000. Applications have been made 
to the Horse Guards to obtain his liberation from gaol, that he may im- 
mediately come to the enjoyment of the riches which fortune has so un 


| expectedly showered into his lap. Since writing the above, we learn 


that his discharge arrived on Thursday, when he was set atliberty. His 


| name is John Fiitcroft, and he enlisted early in life into the Royal Horse 


Artillery. His discharge was bought for him many years ago, but he 
enlisted again, and had served till within 21 days of the period entitling 
him to his discharge, when some comrades having been paid off at Sheer- 
ness, where his troop was then lying, he got into company with them, 
and, under the influence of liquor, remained away from his quarters til 
his name appeared in the “Hue and Cry,” as a deserter. Shrinking from 
the consequences of his indiscretion, he then came down to Manchester, 


| under the name of Smith, and has been in Manchester six years, living 


| about a year agoin his favor. 


part of the time in the barracks, as an officer’s servant, without the fact 
of his being a deserter having transpired till about three weeks ago, 
when he was taken and committed to jail. The preperty was left by « 
grandfather, we understand, and a chancery suit respecting it terminated 
A cousin then set offinsearch of him ; and 
though his journey was not attended with such extraordinary adventures 
as these of the Grecian youth, who voyaged in search of his father, yet it 
was a long and tedious one ; and he travelled to almost every part of the 
three kingdoms in vain. He traced him to Manchester several times ; 
but there the scent always failed, owing, no doubt, to the change of name. 
He was found at length through advertisements which appeared in the 
Manchester newspapers. He is a man very humble in his manners, and 
of little education ; but an anecdote was told us, in eonnexion with his 
liberation from prison, which smacks a little of aristocratic feeling. On 
being led from his cell into the prison wardrobe, the turnkey handed over 
to him a suit of clethes, which he supposed to be the prisoner’s own, to 
exchange for the prison dress which he then had on. _Flitcroft, after ex 
aming them, said the clothes were not his. Ths turnkey referred to the 
book again, in which the prisoners’ names and the situation of their 
clothes are entered, and observed, “Oh, I see, it is the wrong Flitcroft 
that I was looking at.” “Have you another Flitcroft here, then?” er 
quired the prisoner. ‘Yes,’ was the reply, ‘we have one here for rob 
bery.”” “‘Oh,” resumed the prisoner, “he’s of another family, then—he’s 
not of our generation !”’ It is stated that £60,000 of the fortune will be 
paid to him in ready cash, and the remainder, in landed property, in the 
neighborhood of Ashton-under-Lyne, at Staleybridge.—Manchester 
Times 
ll 

The freshet of the Maguadavic river has destroyed property at 5’. 
George, in mills, lamber, bridges, &c., to the amount of several th 
sand pounds.— Boston Merc. Journal. 
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